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NOTES ON THE NAMES OF PARISHES IN THE 
COUNTY OF SOMERSET. 
(Continued from p. 206.) 
The names in parentheses are the old forms of 
the names of the parishes, taken from Eyton’s 
lay Studies and from Collinson’s Somerset. 
Authorities quoted.—Taylor’s Words and Places, 
T. Edmunds’s Names of Places, E. Bosworth’s 
Anglo-Saxon Dict., B. Skeat’s Etym. Dict., 8. 
_Congresbury (Cungresberia).— Three explana- 
tions of this name have been given : (1) cyninga, 
belonging to the king, E., p. 191; (2) St. Congar’s 
bury, and (3) conygar, a rabbit-warren, Worth’s 
74, 


p. 7 
Corfe.—This is Celtic : (1) gorfa, a high place, 
or (2) corr-wy, a dwarf stream, E., p. 191. 
_ (Corstuna).—Celtic cors, a marsh, E., 


Corton Denham (Corfetona).—Corfetona suggests 
a little stream, the Corfe. For the Dinham family 
see Collinson’s Somerset, ii. 362. 

Cossington (Cosintona).—There are two Celtic 
words that might be the origin of this name: 
(1) cors, cos, @ marsh, E., p. 191; (2) cos, a foot, the 
lower end of anything. See Joyce’s Irish Names, 
first series, p. 527. 

thelestone.—I suppose this is Cottel’s town. 
For the family of Cottle, Cotele, or Cottell, of 


Devonshire and Wiltshire, see Marshall’s Genea- 
logist’s Guide. 

Coxley.—If this name is really Cock’s Leigh T 
will refer to Bardsley’s Eng. Surnames, p. 486. 
Speaking of such names as Wm. le Got, Katerina 
le Cok, Alicia le Ro, &c., he refers them to three 
distinct origins in the following order of proba- 
bility: (1) a nickname taken from a sup 
oe, 3 (2) a local sign-name ; (3) an heraldic 

evice. 

1. Creech St. Michael (Crice); 2. Crewkerne 
(Crucha); 3. Cricket Malherbie (Cruchet).—These 
three names are from Irish carraig (Carrick), a 
rock, corresponding with Sans. karkara, a stone ; 
Welsh careg or craig, a rock ; Eng. crag. See §&.; 
Joyce, first series, p. 409; E., p. 192; T., p. 150. 

1. Creech-hill (Somerset) is locally pronounced 
Critch, and this is the form of the name in Dorset. 

2. Crewkerne: ern=place, E., p. 188. Of. 
Chiltern, cold place. 

3. It is interesting to note that Cricciaeth (Glam.) 
was anciently Crig-caeth, the narrow hill, E., p. 193. 

Croscombe (Coriscoma).—The dingle of the cross, 
probably a preaching station of the early mission- 
aries, E., p. 91. 

Crowcombe (Crawecoma).— 

“The Saxon seems to have been fond of adopting the 
name of some wild animal as his own or giving it to his 
child, thus laying the foundation of that science of 
heraldry which the Normans afterwards treated as a 
part of their feudal system. In that way, I think, came 
the great variety of names of animals which we find 
in the place-names of the pre-Norman era.” — 

Tn a list of some of them he gives Craw, Crow, 
from craw, a crow; so the surnames Crawley, 
Crowley, are etymologically the same. Crow, 
A.-8. crdwan, to crow, allied to crake, croak. Der. 
crow, A.-S. crdwe, a bird (croaker), 8. 

Cucklington (Cocintona).—E., p. 193, says that 
Cuckamsley (Berks)=Cwicchelm’s place. Cwic- 
chelm was king of Wessex, A.D. 625. 

Cudworth (Cudeworda).—Cud (E.), M.E. cude, 
code, quide, that which is chewed. Doubtless from 
the same base as A.-S. cedwan, to chew, but not= 
pp. chewed, because the verb was originally strong. 
Cf. suds, allied to seethe, S. For worth see ante, 
p. 23. 

1. Curry Mallet (Curi); 2. Curry Rivel (Churi); 
3. Curry, North (Nort Cori).—The Rev. R. A. 
Currey has sent me some interesting information 
about this place-name. Cloncurry is discussed by 
Joyce, first series, p. 10. Cloncurry was originally 
Cluain-Conaire=Conary’s lawn or meadow. The 
word curry is akin to the Gaelic corrie, a round 
hill or round hollow, or whirlpool. As a personal 
name its meaning is the boss or centre ornament 
of a round Celtic shield. The surname is un- 
doubtedly Irish in origin. 

1. For the Malet family see Collinson’s Someract, 
i, 32, 90; iii, 496. 
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2. For the Rivell family see Harleian Society, 
i, 51. 

Catcombe (Udecoma, Condecoma).—This may 
be from cot or cote, a shepherd’s cottage. Attached 
to this parish is Luxborough=Loki’s borough, 
from Loki, the Norse god of mischief. 

Calbone (Chetenora or Kitnore).—One of the 
smallest churches in England, said to be dedicated 
to St. Culbone. 

Decumans, St.— 

“ So called from a saint who, according to the legend, 
crossed the sea from Wales on a hurdle (some accounts 
say his cloak), and was nourished by a cow which 
attached herself to him and followed him as his com- 
and here pitched his cell.” —Murray’s Somerset, 
p. 406. 

Dinder.— Din, a camp, Lat. dunwm, Celt. dun, 
allied to Saxon tun, Dindwr=water camp, E., 
p. 197. For dwr see T., pp. 133, 173, &e. 

Ditcheat (Dicesget).—This = Ditch’s gate. This 
parish is near the Fosse Way. E., p. 128: Ditch, 
seven places, answering to Foss, all places in both 
classes lying on or near a Roman road, 

Dodington.—Probably from Dodda; a famous 
Earl of Mercia, E., p. 198. It is the name of an 
old Somerset family. See Collinson’s Somerset, 
iii. 518. 

Donyatt (Donieht or Doniet).— There is St. 
Donat’s (Glam.), named from a Bishop of Fesulz, 
eighth century, E., p. 198. 

Downside.— Dune, a grassy hill, E., p. 199. 

Doulting (Doltin).—This is a very difficult name, 
and the termination is very uncommon in this 
county. I suppose it can hardly be a Norse word, 
or I might refer to T., p. 199: Delting, in the 
Shetland Isles, one of the places of assembly for 
the local Things. There are traces of the North- 
men in Devonshire, but, so far as I am aware, 
none in the east of Somerset. See “ Dingwell,” 
T., p. 200. Attached to Doulting is Cranmore= 
crane-moor, E., p. 192. 

Dowlishwake (Doules, Dovelis).—This, says E., 
p. 196, is the same name as Dawlish, from daw, 
dow, a doe, answering to Stag-batch, &c. Dawlish 
(Domesday Doelis), the doe’s meadows. The 
Wakes are an old Somerset family, Collinson, 
iii, 168. See the Genealogist’s Guide and Worth’s 
Somerset, p. 56. 

Draycot (Draicote), Drayton (Draitunna), are, I 
suppose, merely dry-cot and dry-town, A.-S. dryge. 

Dulverton (Dulvertona).—There is a Celtic word 
dol=the bend of a stream, which may enter into 
this name ; see E., p. 198. About five miles from 
Dulverton is Tor Steps, an ancient stone bridge. 


This has been associated with Thor ; but it would | eq: 


be better to refer it to tor, a projecting rock. 

1. Dundry; 2. Dunkerton (Duncretun); 3. 
Dunster (Torre).—The first syllable is Celtic dun, 
a fortress, 


3. Murray, p. 414, explains the Domesday | b 


name of Dunster by saying that the West Saxon 
kings had a fortress there which was called the 
torre or tower. §S. in discussing tower compares 
the Gael. torr, conical hill, tower, castle. Tors are 
oe in Devonshire and Derbyshire. See T., 
p. 150. 

1. Durleigh (Durlega); 2. Durston (Derstona 
— Deor, a wild animal, E., p. 199. , 

F. W. Weaver. 

Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 

P.S.—In illustration of the name Aisholt (6 §, 
“e 462) I should like to add from Chaucer, C. T., 
5-7:— 

“ Whan Zephirus eke with his sote brethe 
Enspired hath in every holt and hethe 
The tendre croppes,” &c. 

(To be continued.) 


Honzyrmoon.—When a man has a hobby, he is 
very apt to ride it occasionally a little too hard, 
and this seems to me to be the case with Mr, 
Smythe Palmer, in his Folk-Etymology, with 
regard to honeymoon. He would bid us dismiss 
from our minds the notion that this word really 
means the moon or month of honey, “the first 
sweet month of matrimony” as somebody has 
termed it, and gives it some much more prosaic 
meaning or meanings, which I will do my best 
to set before the reader, though it is no easy 
task, owing to the way in which the article is 
written. Mr. Palmer first tells us that “ honey- 
MOON. «+445 is no doubt the same word* as Icel, 
hjén, a wedded pair, man and wife”; and, accord- 
ing to this derivation, the meaning would, I sup- 
pose, be (for Mr. Palmer does not tell us) the 
“wedded pair’s month,” their month par excellence, 
I conclude, for they commonly have a great many 
more months than one before them. Then he tells 
us that “another related word is Icel. hgndttar- 
ménudr, ‘wedding-night month,” from which 
(as he refers to Cleasby and Vigfusson, who 
suggest that honeymoon is derived from this) we 
are probably expected to infer that ‘‘ wedding- 
night month” is a second meaning which honey- 
moon may have. And, lastly, we are told that 
h@nétt, wedding night, is akin to Aji,+ and that 
hj is akin to the A.-S. hiwa, hive, and so that “ the 
real congenert of honeymoon is not honey...... but 
the hive in which it is made”; and thus it would 
seem that Mr. Palmer intends to give us “ hive- 


* How can two words, honey-moon, be the same as one 
short word, hién? Of course Mr. Palmer means that 
honey is the same word as /j6n, but he does not plainly 


80, 
* It is only the Ay which is so akin. 
I must confess hhave not the slightest notion what 


the word congener means here. Mr. Palmer intends 
to convey that the word which has become cor- 
rupted into honey really means, or is akin to, hive; but 
ow congener expresses this I do not see, 
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month” as a third in tation of honeymoon, 
though, unfortunately, it is not, among the higher 
classes at least, until the end of the honeymoon 
that the newly married people commonly get into 
their hive. 

A man who tries to upset a firmly estab- 
lished aotion should offer something clear and 
substantial in its place. If Mr. Palmer had referred 
to the French language,* he could scarcely have 
written his article. The Fr. equivalent of honey- 
moon is lune de miel, which is word for word the 
same thing; and nobody is prepared, I imagine, to 
assert that the French got lune de miel from us. 
Bescherelle, in his Dict., says,“ La lune de miel, le 

mier mois du mariage, ou tout est douceur pour 
oy wal expression prise de ce proverbe arabe, 
‘La premiére _ aprés le mariage est de miel, et 
celles qui la suivent sont d’absinthe.’” And Littré 
quotes a passage from Voltaire’s Zadig, in which 
we have the same sentiment attributed toa Persian 
writer. The words are, “ Zadig éprouva que le 
i mois du mariage, comme il est écrit dans 

livre du Zend, est la lune du miel, et que le 
second est la lune de |’absinthe.” 

I believe, also, that I have heard luna di miele 
used in Italian, but I am not quite certain.t Ina 
German-Hungarian dictionary, however, I find 
the corresponding German expression Flitterwochen 
(lit. tinsel-weeks) rendered mézes hét—honeyed 
week, But I need say no more, and I feel sure 
that most people will be glad to find that it is still 
allowable to understand honeymoon to mean what 
the words themselves say. F. Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


“Tae Seven Wise Mistresses or Rome.”— 
There is a curious little story-book of this name, 
probably not at all known in England, published 
as a cheap chap-book in Dublin by a respectable 
and enterprising publisher who adheres to the good 
old lines of literature, both as regards low prices and 
Sang wage choice of subjects. But though it 

been long familiar, at least to the humbler 
denizens of Dublin, nothing, so far as I have 
discovered, is known either of the original date or 
of the author or compiler. I have never heard that 
& counterpart has issued from the English press. 
So far there is a mystery connected with it—a 
mystery which I have been unable to solve. 

In regard to its merits it will be enough to say 


* Some etymologists at the present time think it is 
enough to surround themselves with dictionaries of various 
languages, and that there is no need for them to be 
familiar with any one of these languages. Or, at all 
events, they speak with just the same authority with 
regard to languages of which they know little but what 
they have picked up by looking in the dictionaries as 
they do when they are treating of languages with which 
they really are familiar. 

f I have since found it in Baretti’s Lnglish-Jtalian 


that when, a few years ago, I ere a copy of 
this poor little Dublin chap-book to Prof. Domenico 
Comparetti, the learned author of the Ricerche sul 
Libro di Sindibad, now well known to the English 
reader through the translation published by the 
Folk-lore Society, that distinguished man expressed 
himself much interested in this quaint reproduction 
of the old story of Sindibad. The book, as might 
be supposed, was entirely unknown to the learned 
professor. 

Quite recently I have found mention of an 
early edition in a catalogue of old books compiled 
and issued by Mr. Arthur Reader, of No. 1, 
Orange Street, Red Lion Square. Though his 
copy is undated, Mr. Reader states his view that 
it is “17—,” and I have no doubt that he is right. 
As I cannot help feeling an interest in this un- 
acknowledged effort of English or Irish genius, 
I am tempted to ask the readers of “N. & Q.” if 
they know anything about it. My esteemed 
friend Mr. Sotty will, I dare say, be able to tell 
us all who wrote it, and what have been its 
fortunes for possibly the last two hundred years, 
during which so many works of higher pre- 
tension have hopelessly succumbed to oblivion, 
or even utter destruction, no tertium quid of a 
chap-book publisher having been accorded to them 
as there has been to this. Perhaps amongst the 
treasures of his varied and invaluable collection 
Mr. Soxty has an old anda good copy. Many 
things are more improbable. H. C. ©. 


Gopwrn’s “Taoucutson May.” —At p. 52 of this 
thoughtful and original work Godwin says, “ Nature 
never made a dunce.” A little before he has 
written, “ Every man has his place, in which, if he 
can be fixed, the most fastidious judge cannot look 
upon him with disdain.” This, of course, is gener- 
alizing as you please. In this Rousseau-Tom- 
Paine sort of essay it is accepted as a matter of 
course—you take it as a part of the show, and 
would no more dispute it than you would dream of 
answering a clergyman inthe pulpit. Godwin says 
he has read in Voltaire, though he cannot find 
the passage, “It is after all but a slight line of 
separation that divides the man of genius from the 
manof ordinary mould.” Coleridge said with greater 
truth, “ There is very little difference between the 
last man in heaven and the first man in hell.” 
Myself, I do not see that it is such a thin line that 
separates genius from the common type of men. 
Of course both are men, and so must by the postu- 
late have very much in common as to externals, 
therefore the line of partition may be thin ; but 
the difference being mainly spiritual, and lying, as 
it were, in the quality of the soul, all that dis- 
tinguishes the one from the other lies in invisible 
quality, that can only be recognized when tried ; 
and this is a difference not thin, but immeasurably 
great. One pear may be perfect ; another, very like 
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it to the mere eye, may be a turnip as to flavour. 
Is this only a little difference? The remark is one 
of Voltaire’s fire-fly flashes skimming the shallows 
of thought. Their whole value lies in the wit and 
form given, but the substance is nowhere. What 
Thucydides says is better, as cited by Godwin: 
TIoAd re Siadépew od Se? avOpwrov 
Kpdturtov elvac doris év rots 
d&vayxatordrots (lib. i, cap. 84). You 
seed net think that man differs greatly from his 
fellow, for he is best who has been best drilled in 
youth in the most essential things of life—best 
taught in what is most wanted. Godwin supposes 
this to coincide with Voltaire. I do not think 
that Thucydides meant anything of the kind. 
Voltaire particularizes genius, and virtually says 
that the most distinctive quality in man does not 
distinguish him. The Greek seems to say that 
men are, on the average, very much alike, whether 
king or cow-boy, and that out of a mass or lump 
of such, that will come out best which is best seen ] 
and trained in the useful and necessary. It is an 
intricate but pithy way of saying that, capacity in 
men being about equal, a useful, thorough method 
of instruction is profitable. Thus, divested of 
form, it is a platitude. Here, again, we see the 
fundity of Buffon’s dictum, “Le style c’est 
‘homme.” A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Sr. Marcarer’s Caurcn, WesTMINSTER: AN 
Irish Evrpnemism.—The following two clippings, 
from the Times of the dates specified, appear to 
be worthy of record in the columns of “N, & Q.” 
The one does honour to the memory of two never- 
to-be-forgotten Englishmen, and the other bears 
witness to a heretofore innocent word having 
lately been invested with another and direful 
meaning :— 

“A ificent memorial window was last year pre- 
sented to this church by American citizens in honour of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, whose headless body was carried to 
the church from the ecaffold. The following four lines 
were written as an inscription for the window by Mr. 
J. Russell Lowell, the American Minister :— 

*The New World’s sons from England's breast we drew 
Such milk as bids remember whence we came, 
Proud of her past wherefrom our future grew, 
This window we inscribe with Raleigh's fame.’ 
A fine window was presented to the church about the 
game time, mainly by the publishers and printers of 
London, in honour of Caxton, who also lies buried there. 
For this window the following four lines have been 
written as an inscription by Mr. Tennyson. They are 
founded on Caxton’s motto ‘ Fiat lux,’ which is em- 
blazoned on the window :— 
‘Thy prayer was “ Light—more Light—while Time 
shall last |” 
Thou sawest a glory growing on the night, 
But not the shadows which that light would cast, 
Till shadows vanish in the Light of Light.’ ”’ 
Times, May 16, 1883. 
“ Mr, James Anderson writes from the Garrick Club:— 


in Shakespeare may have suggested to the I 
Invincibles use of the word remove for 
immediately answered “ Yes,” and recited the following 
words from Othello :—* Iago: Sir, there is especial com. 
mission come from Venice, to depute Cassio in Othello's 
| ary Seana unless his abode be lingered here by some acci- 

ent; wherein none can be so determinate as the re- 
moving of Cassio. Roderigo: How do you mean—re-. 
moving of him? Iago: Why, by making him uncapable 
of Othello’s place; knocking out his brains.” It seems 
probable that the “ Invincibles” received their direc. 
tions to murder from men of much higher culture and 
position than themselves, and that they designedly sub- 
stituted the word remove for murder, in order the more 
effectually to secure the execution of their sentence,’ ”— 
Times, May 22, 1883. 

ALFreD Jewett. 


Tae First Forto Suaxspeare.—The follow- 
ing cutting, from an article by Mr. W. D: Selby 
in the Antiquarian Magazine, appears worthy of 
preservation in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“Tt is particularly worthy of notice that in Sir John 
Harrison's library appears, for the first time in the lists 
of the libraries of Papists and delinquents, a copy of 
Shakespeare’s works, The volume is described as ‘ old,’ 
and the valuation was seven shillings! But of what 
edition was this book a copy? Was it the first folio 
edition, which has been described by the greatest 
authority, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, as ‘the most in- 
teresting and valuable book in the whole range of 
English literature’? If a folio at all, it must have been 
this edition or that of 1623. But the addition of the 
word ‘old’ almost points to the earlier edition of 1623, 
which was originally issued at the selling price of twenty 
shillings. Of this work the same eminent authority 
above referred to informs us that the average value at 
the ar ag time of a perfect copy is 5001. Indeed, a re- 
markably fine example, in the possession of the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, realized at the Daniel sale no less a sum 
than 714/. This volume, if I am not mistaken, was 
formerly in the possession of Daniel Moore. It would 
be interesting to know whether the worthy knight's 
seven-shilling copy of Shakespeare was one of the copies 
of this rare edition, and whether this same copy has 
come down to our times,” 

Mus Rosticvs. 


Vocanutary or Cariyie.—tThe following facts 
may perhaps be of interest to some of your readers, 
A short time ago I began to re-read that strangest 
of books Sartor Resartus. In so doing I was par- 
ticularly struck with what seemed to be the very 
copious vocabulary Carlyle had therein employed. 
This matter I accordingly resolved to test ; and so 
have actually counted, or rather made a pretty com- 
plete little concordance of, all A and B words occur- 
ring in the above work. The enumeration shows that 
the A words number 459 and the B’s 429, together 
878. This includes all words which I have con- 
sidered really distinct, and not mere inflexions of 
any given stem. Now, in Webster's large Dic- 
tionary the A and B words together occupy 179 

es out of 1538, and in Schmidt's Shakspere 
icon, 163 pages out of 1409, i.¢., in either case 
about 11°6 per cent. of the whole (in the Milton 
Concord., however, only 9°3). If this be the correct 


* Having been asked whether, as an old actor, any pas- 
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less than about 7,500 distinct words; truly an 
astonishing number for so comparatively small a 
work, when we consider that Shakspere only uses 
about 15,000 words altogether and Milton but 
8,000. Nor, as many would think, is the total 
swelled by any appreciable proportion of Carlyle’s 
own coinages. So far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, the following unimportant A and B words, 
chiefly very simply formed compounds, are the 
only ones which Carlyle first introduced into 
literary English in Sartor Resartus: aftershine, 
antipedagogic, anywhen, apelike, apoplectic (in 
its figurative sense), assessorship, auscultatorship, 
autobiographical, bestrapped, and brotherkin. The 
only one of these calling for remark is the word 
an * which is common enough in Sussex 
and other parts of Southern England, but which 
Carlyle certainly never heard in his native North. 
The number of verbs and participles formed with 
the prefix be- (¢.g., besoiled, belied, begrimed, 
bethink, &c.) is unusually large. He uses, I think, 
about five-and-thirty. Compounds formed with 
all are likewise very numerous, but these I have 
not reckoned as separate words. What the gross 
total of the Chelsea sage’s prodigious vocabulary 
must be, it would indeed be curious to know. 
A Voice rrom tue Dictionary. 


Tae or Dickens.—The 
following letter, in reply to an expressed doubt as 
to the house in which the distinguished novelist 
was born, has appeared in the Hampshire Post, 
and deserves permanent record in “ N. & Q.”:— 

Sir,—Having observed the paragraph in the Hamp- 
shire Post of Friday last respecting the birthplace of 
the late celebrated novelist, Charles Dickens, I feel it 
incumbent on me to come forward and set this matter 
at rest. Charles Dickens was born at No. 387, Mile 
End Terrace, Commercial Road, Landport, Portsea. The 
house belonged to my late father, William Pearce ; and 
in proof of the above statement I have his rent-book, 
which shows that Mr. John Dickens, the father of the 
said Charles Dickens, rented the house from Midsummer, 
1808, to Midsummer, 1812, which includes the date of 
his son's birth, viz.,the 7th Feb., 1812, Besides this I 
have often heard my father mention the circumstance. 

The above statement has also been corroborated by 
the late Mrs. Purkis (monthly nurse), who pointed out 
to my sisters (who still occupy the house) the room in 
which this much appreciated author was born. 

I &e., 
Pearce, Solicitor. 

18, Union St., Portsea, 26 Sept., 1883. 

Tiny To. 


Ay Ewravstastic Sotprer.—Count de la 
Lippe Birkembourg, one of the bravest and ablest 
officers of his day (1720-1774), amused himself 
with military manceuvres and experiments in his 
own territories in Germany. One day he invited 
his little court and visitors to dine with him after 
areview. The dinner was served in a tent on the 
ground ; and towards the latter end of the repast 


[* See 6 8, iv,, v,, vi., vii, passim.] 


the count was observed to look several times at his 
watch and put it up again and call for another 
bottle. At last some one asked the reason of this. 
“ Why,” said he, “I have ordered this tent to be 
mined by a new method—it is to be blown up at 
a certain minute, and I am anxious to go out and 
see the explosion.” The tent, it will readily be 
believed, was soon cleared, without waiting for the 
other bottle. Wituiam Pratt. 


C. Marnews at Oxrorp.—The notice of the 
verses upon the visit of C. Mathews to Oxford 
has elicited the following anecdote from an old 
friend, who, as a boy, was present at the enter- 
tainment, and has kindly favoured me with it. 
Mathews was very nervous about the success of 
his entertainments, and subject to fits of depres- 
sion, Upon this occasion, in the earlier part of 
the evening, he dined at Wadham College, Mr. 
Charles Lewes Parker, who was a member of the 
college, and from whom the story was derived, 
being present. The feeling of depression was so 

that Mathews declared he felt that he 
could not perform. However, when the hour 
came and it was said, “ Now it is time to go,” he 
went. The evening passed off with great success, 
and Mathews was asked afterwards how he re- 
gained his spirits and performed so well. He 
said, “ There was a little gentleman with a cap and 
gown, who was obviously a big-wig and person of 
distinction, and I saw him laugh, and then I 
knew that it was all right.” The little man was 
the well-known Master of Bulliol of that day. 
The date of the visit to Oxford is October 28, 
1833. My informant is the son of an Oxford 
professor and Fellow of Magdalen. It will be 
remembered, from the well-known story of Gri- 
maldi and the physician, how he, too, was liable 
to a similar state of feeling. Ep. MARSHALL, 


“Tae Fosss.”—In Sir John Hawkins’s His 
tory of Music, ed. 1776, iv. 359, occurs the follow- 
ing curious note :— 

“The king [Charles II.] had given orders for the 
building a yacht, which, as soon as it was finished, he 
named ‘the Fubbs,’ in honour. of the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, who, we may suppose, was in her person rather 
full and plump. The sculptors and painters apply this 
epithet to children, and say, for instance, of the boys of 
Fiammengo, that they are fubby. Soon after the king 
made a party to sail in this yacht down the river. They 
had got as low as the North Foreland when a violent 
storm arose, in which the king and Duke of York were 
necessitated, in order to preserve the vessel, to hand 
the sails and work like common seamen; by good pro- 
vidence, however, they escaped to land. But the distress 
they were in made an impression on the mind of Mr. 
Gostling [sub-dean of St, Paul’s, whom the king had 
invited on account of his good voice] which was never 
effaced. Struck with a just sense of the deliverance and 
the horror of the scene, he selected from the Psalms 
those passages which declare the terrors of the deep, 
and gave them to Purcell to compose as an anthem ; 


which he did, adapting it 0 peculiarly to the compass 
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of Mr. Gostling’s voice (a bass) that hardly any 
but himself has ever m able to sing it; but 
did not live to hear it. This anthem, though 
never ted, is well known.” 
R. H. Busx. 


Parattet Passaces. — Gray, in his famous 
Elegy, after speaking of “Some Cromwell guiltless 
of his country’s blood,” proceeds :— 


“ The applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their hist’ry in a nation’s eyes, 
Their lot forbad : nor circumscrib’d alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin’d ; 
Forbad to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind.” 


In The Mystery of the Good Old Cause, 1660, 
p- 11, reprint of the Aungervyle Society, May, 
1883, I find this passage with reference to Oliver 
Cromwell :— 


“ One would have ee all this, with the General’s 
Pay, might have satisfied such a man’s appetite, whose 
beginning was so mean ; but, having projected greatness 
and sovereignty to himself from the beginning, he waded 
to i through blood of his natural prince, and great 
numbers of his fellow subjects, and made himself 
Supreme Governor of these nations, under the title of 
Protector, which power he held with much oppression, 
dissimulation, hypocrisy, and bloodshed, for about five 
years, when God cut him off before he had well pro- 
vided for the establishment of his son in the Succession,”’ 


F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


**Georce Error” anp “Apam Bepe.”—The 
following letter, addressed to the editor of the 
Globe, may be worth preserving in “ N. & Q.”:— 

Sir,—It is possible that the following particulars re- 
specting Adam Bede may interest many of your readers, 
As stated at the death of “George Eliot,” it isa tale 
founded on fact. Adam Bede's real name was William 
Evans, and George Eliot was his niece, her maiden name 
being Marian Evans. William Evans was a builder in 
Ellastone, near Ashbourne, and my father was his clerk 
for twelve years. The village is called Hayslope in the 
book, the next village is called Bocester, and the next 
town Oakbourne, the next village and town to Ellastone 
being Rocester and Ashbourne. Mrs, Poyser is no fic- 
titious character, as that was the name of Mr. Evans's 
housekeeper, he being a widower, Mr. Evans has now 
been dead about fifteen years.— Your servant, 


. T. Exsmore. 
44, Upper Park Street, N., August 29, 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions. 


Queries. 


We must correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Brron’s “Tae Brives.”—The company are 
talking of Wordsworth (Wordswords, Byron calls 


him) being appointed a collector of stamps :— 


“ Lapy Buvgsorrie, He is made a collector. 
Tracy. Collector ! 

Sir Ricwarp, How? 

Miss Linac. What? 


Inge. I shall think of him oft when I buy a new . 


at; 

There his works will appear. 
Buuemoust. Sir, they reach to the Ganges, 
InxiE. I sha’n’t go so far. I can have them at 

Grange’s.” 

Grange’s was, and still is, a well-known pastry- 
cook’s in Piccadilly, and at such places waste- 
paper, even printed waste, used to be laid under 
cakes and tarts. But the “new hat”? “There” 
implies that the printed waste was to be found in 
the hat. Now certainly in 1820 gentlemen’s 
beaver hats (silk ones had not come in) were not 
made up with waste-paper. Perhaps hat-boxes 
were lined with it, as in those days, and still later, 
trunks were lined, because paper was so dear. It 
is curious to see how a prophecy uttered by Byron 
as a joke has come true—at least as 

Wordsworth. Inkle ridicules both him and 

Southey, and says :— 

“On Wordswords, for instance, I seldom alight, 

Or on Mouthey, his friend, without taking to flight.” 

Lady Bluemount retorts :-— 

“ Sir, your taste is too common, but time and posterity 
Will right these great men, and this age’s severity 
Become its reproach.” 

But I have wandered from the subject of my 

query, the connexion between printed waste and 

a “ new hat.” JAYDEE. 


“ Memorrs oF THE Empress Josernine. With 
Anecdotes of the Courts of Navarre and Mal- 
maison,” London, 1829. Is the authorship of this 
work known, or the reason of it being published 
anonymously ? R. B. 

[Of the Mémoires et Ci mee de U' Impératrice 
Joséphine, Paris, 1819, 8vo., Prince Eugéne, in a letter 
dated Munich, le 15 Avril, 1820, thanking the author for 
placing in the mouth of his mother and preserving in 
the letters addressed to her the French sentiments (les 
sentiments francais) with which she was always anima 
declares that there is not in the volume a single letter 
really from her hand (Quérard, Les Supercheries, tom. ii. 
col. 420). Is the work in question a translation of this] 


Kenxzs.—Roger Mortimer, fifth Earl of March, 
was, according to Dugdale, killed in a skirmish at 
Kenles, in Ireland. I cannot find any such place 
on the map, and at the post office they say that 
a letter so addressed would be sent to the Dead- 
Letter Office. Can any of your correspondents 
kindly help me to discover where it is, or, if the 
name be in any way obsolete or corrupted, what is 
the modern spelling? The date of death was 
July 20, and the earl dates a charter at Trim 
Castle on May 13. HERMENTRUDE. 


Fretpre’s “ Awerta.”—In bk. i. chap. ii. of 
Amelia, as students of Fielding will remember, a 
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scene in a police court is described. A poor Irish- 
man has had his head cut open. Not content 
with this, his assailant now summons him before 
Justice Thrasher on a charge of “ battery.” In 
reply to the justice’s stern demand as to how he 
had dared to break the king’s peace, the defendant 
replies : “ Upon my shoul I do love the king very 
well, and I have not been after breaking anything 
of his that I do know; but upon my shoul this 
man hath brake my head, and my head did brake 
his stick ;* that is all, gra.” Can any of your 
readers inform me what is the meaning of this 
word gra ? E. v. B. Bensty. 
[Is it not a contraction for “ begorra”’?] 


Tar Lawson Baronetcy or 1665.—The gen- 
tleman who lately assumed the above title is 
described by Debrett as having succeeded his 
father, “ Henry Lawson, Esq., of Filingthorpe, the 
seventh baronet,” who is said to have died in 
1854. Inquiries have been made with the view 
of tracing this Henry Lawson, of Filingthorpe, but 
without success. A Henry Lawson, of Ogle Ter- 
race, South Shields, is, however, on record as 
having died in that year. Is it possible that he is 
the person referred to by Debrett? FF. 8S. A. 


Inish History.—Where can I find a complete 
chronological list of the Privy Councillors of Ire- 
land? Where is there a complete, or nearly com- 
plete, file of the Dublin Gazette? Ihave not been 
able to see one at the British Museum. What 
were the dates of election of the following 
members to the Irish Parliament, and how were 
the vacancies caused : William Tomson, for Tuam, 
in the Parliament of 1768-76; Henry Cope, for 
Donegal borough, in the Parliament of 1776-83? 
Who were returned on the following writs: Ros- 
common county, Nov. 28, 1775, vice John French, 

; Lismore, Oct. 17, 1796, vice Robert 
Paul ; Dingle, Aug. 2, 1800, vice George Morris, 
created a peer? ArreD B. Beaven, M.A. 


1s Caicwett Cavrca.—On a small 
plain marble slab, attached to the wall above the 
pulpit in this church, is a Latin memorial inscrip- 
tion of admirable simplicity, at the head of which 
stand the letters “G.S. E.” I shall feel greatly 
obliged for an interpretation of these, which I have 
as yet failed to obtain, either vivd voce or from 
any book to which I have convenient o- we 


Wittiam Kewricx.—I am anxious to get a 
phy of Dr. William Kenrick, author of 
several dramatic and poetical pieces. He was born 
at Watford, Herts, and died at Chelsea in 1779. 
I have come across several paragraphs in different 
referring to him, but nothing that 

throws any light as to his parentage, &. Can 


| any of your readers assist me? Dr. Kenrick 


started the London Review in 1775. I have seen 
a copy of it for that year, and also one for 1779. 
Neither of these, however, supplies me with any 
biographical particulars. J. R. Gere, 


Srirrat Sermons.—Where can one get a list 
of the preachers and their sermons? A history of 
these and of the Boyle lectures and lecturers 
would, if it could be obtained, afford interesting 
glimpses of old London life. C. A, Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


Pustic Garpens.—When were the following 
gardens and places of amusement first opened for 
entertainment, viz.:—Bagnigge Wells, Cupers, 
Dog and Duck, Finche’s Grotto, Marylebone, 
Ranelagh, and Vauxhall, and when did they 
finally close ? J. R. D. 


Executions on Kennincton Common.—When 
did the last execution take place on this common, 
and what was the nature of the crime —- 


“Mirrine orr.”—A curious word came under 
my notice of late with regard to a flower losing its 
strength and beauty. I was speaking to a Surrey 
gardener about some fading plants, and he re- 
marked that they were “miffing off.” Is this ex- 
pression peculiar to Surrey? 

Atrrep W. Rica. 

Croydon. 


Picture or Lorp Howr’s Vicrory. — In 
January, 1795, a oy representing the battle of 
June 1, 1794, and the death of Capt. Neville of 
the Queen’s (2nd) Regiment, on the deck of the 
Queen Charlotte, was exhibited at Orme’s Gallery 
in Old Bond Street. It was painted by Mather 
Brown, and there is an engraving of it by Daniel 
Orme. I shall be much obliged if any of your 
readers can inform me where the original 
now is. . A 


Lamseta Hitt, E.C.—Why was this place so 
named? No information is given in Old 
ii. 36, nor yet in Cunningham. Neither of these 
authorities notes that Alderman Barber, the printer 
(afterwards Lord Mayor), lived there, and Mrs, 
Manley with him till her death. The Turkish 
Spy is attributed to Mrs. Manley, amongst others. 
Barber is now best remembered by his monument 
raised to the memory of Samuel Butler in West- 
minster Abbey. C. A, Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


An Anonymous Votume or Porms,— What 
is known as to the authorship of a volume of poems 
published in 12mo. hy Longmans in 1850, and en- 
titled Lays of Past Days, by the author of Provence 
and the Rhone? The volume is dedicated to “ my 
dear friend Miss Mitford,” and the dedication, 
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signed with the initials “J. H.,” bears date “ D. P. 
19™ Dec", 1849.” It ought not to be difficult to 
identify the author, since some of his poems are 
reprinted from Blackwood and others from Finden’s 
Tableux, a sort of “annual,” edited by Miss Mit- 
ford. He was probably an Oxford or Cambridge 
man, as among the contents of the volume is a 
set of Greek elegiac verses, a translation of the 
ballad Giles Scroggins courted Molly Brown, well 
worthy of a place in the Arundines Cami. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Toteration.—When did this word, initsmodern 
sense of religious toleration, first come into use ? 
It is surely of very modern date. L. Pu. 


Parcets py Post.—Why, oh, why is the latest 
postal boon designated the “Parcels Post”? Why 
not “ Parcel Post,” matching “ Letter Post,” “ Book 
Post,” &c.? If there is any profound reason for 
this plural I shall be glad to know it. 

Witrrep Harcrave. 


Barnasee Monpay.—What was the origin of 
this day being kept zealously by people in Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire as a general holiday, while 
the bank holidays are ignored by them ? 

Tixy To. 


Sancra When and by whom was 
this phrase first used, ee | and ironically ? 
ELLIE MAcLaGAN, 


Paropy on tat To tHe Passion.”— 
Can any of the contributors to your valuable paper 
supply me with the parody on Collins’s Ode to the 
Passion ? OC, Freestone. 


“Bioupir Jacke or “Ingoldsby 
Legends,” Second Series.— Barham prefixes to this 
legend the following quotation: — 

** Hisce feré temporibus, in agro Salopiensi, Quidam, 
cui nomen Johannes, Le Sanglaunt deinde nuncupatus, 
uxores quamplurimus ducit, enecat et (ita referunt) 
manducat; ossa soliim cani mire magnitudinis relinquens. 
Tum, demim in flagrante delicto, vel ‘manu rubra,’ ut 
dicunt Jurisconsulti, deprensus, carnifice vix opprimitur. 
—Radulphus de Diceto. 

No copy of Ralph de Diceto is accessible to me 
here ; I have, however, got a friend to search 
through his works (Stubbs’s edition), but he re- 
ports that he cannot find the passage quoted. The 
itself bears marks of genuineness, and the 
manner of its introduction seems to confirm this 
supposition, Can any of your correspondents give 
me the reference to it? Sipyey Harrianp. 
Swansea. 


you kindly state when threepenny and fourpenny 
pieces were first issued ? Dine M. B. 


Custom,.—In Wimborne Minster there 
exists the curious custom of spreading a white cloth 


over the two low forms in front of the communion 
table in place of rails. I should much like to know 
why this is done, and what was its origin. I under- 
stand that it is a common enough custom in old 
churches abroad, but that it is done in few, if any, 
other churches in England. The white cloths are 
invariably in their place, weekdays as well as Sun- 
days. The only answer one gets in Wimborne is, 
“Tt was always so.” This is no explanation; 
but perhaps others can give one. 
F. 


Derivation oF THE Name “Swattowrretp.” 
—I shall be very much obliged if any one will tell 
me the probable derivation of the name “ Swallow- 
field.” It occurs originally as “ Sellinfelle” in 
Domesday Book, also as “ Swalefelle.” In 1242 
it is called “ Swalewfeld,” and then we find it as 
“ Swalefeld” until 1443, when it appears to have 
been called Swallowfield. 

Constayce Russg.t. 


Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Hvuxrress,—Miss Yonge, in her Unknown to 
History, uses the word huztress. Is not this 
wrong? Is not huxter the female of peddler? We 
do not say spinstress, but spinster. 

A. H, 


Loo: Grass Wipow.—May I be allowed to 
ask (1) the meaning of loo in such words as 
Waterloo, Venloo, &c.; (2) the origin of the phrase 
grass widow? In Annandale’s Dictionary it is 
given as being from the Fr. grace, that is “courtesy,” 
widow. But the German Strohwittwe makes me 
doubt this. w. J. 


Forricn Boox-Prates.—Will any one kindly 
give me the name of any inexpensive guide to 
foreign book-plates ? W. M. M 


Pate Maty.—In fine map of Surrey, 
published after his death by his widow, I presume 
about 1765, the chief street or roadway in Car- 
shalton is designated “ Pall Mall.” is name 
appears now to be wholly lost there. I should be 
glad of any information as to its origin, and when 
and why given. Epwarp Sotty. 


Mercator’s Arias. — Was a second volume 
ever issued of Mercator’s atlas (folio), pub- 
lished by Hondius, Amsterdam, 1633? Is the 
atlas rare and interesting ? V. 

The atlas was first published as a collective work in 
1595 in 4to., and reprinted 1606, 1607, 1611, 1623,. 1630, 
&c., in fol. Separate plates appeared much earlier,— 
Europe in 1572, France in 1585, The 1623 edition is in 
one volume. It sold with coloured plates for 108 fr. The 
1606 edition fetched 16 fr. 50c. at the Walckenaer sale. 
The Atlas Terrestre of 1638 is in two volumes, The 1633 
edition we do not know.] 


Beatrarer.—Can any of your correspondents 


inform me in what county, or where, Bealraper (or 
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Bealrapar) is; also any particulars? In 1506 Sir 
Thomas Tempest, of Bracewell, Knt., left to his 
wife Elizabeth (née Boswell or Bosvile) the bed- 
ding and ornaments of the house at Bealraper; 
but I cannot identify the place. A. Tempzst. 


List or New Testament MSS.—The different 
MSS. of the New Testament, such as Codex Bezzx, 
Codex Alexandrinus, &c., are usually referred to as 
Codex A or Codex B, as the case may be, and a 
list of all the known MSS., each with its distin- 
gnishing letter, can be seen in many critical Greek 
Testaments. Can any one tell me by whom or by 
whose authority this list was originally compiled, 
and when? I have seen it taken for granted scores 
of times that such and such a MS. is Codex C or 
Codex D; but who was it drew up the list ? 

Harotp J. Apams. 


Tires: “Herr or Hassop,” &c. — I am 
under the impression that I have read or heard of 
this as being, or having once been, the customary 
title of the eldest son in some noble family ; but 
I find that it appears not to be known now in the 
neighbourhood of Hassop. I should feel obliged 
by information on this point, and also as to 
“ Master of Lovat,” and any similar locally recog- 
nized titles. Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 


ContempLatep Destruction or THE Wet- 
uxeton Statvg.—Is there such another instance 
on record ? 

8t. John’s Wood. 


any one give me 
8 bibliography of the modern literature in the 
Polabian language? I think there is a newspaper 
or magazine still published in Polabian. 
W. 8. Lacu-Szyrma. 


Avrnors or Quorations WanTED.— 


“ Houses, churches mixed together, 
Streets unpleasant in all weather.” 
Russet Stvreis. 
“ Choosing rather to record 
Silence before Heaven, than break 
Faith with angels, by a word.” ¥. PB. 
“ Falsehood is the idiom of the wicked.” 
MARS DENIQUE. 
“ The swan with arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling proudly rows 
Her state with oary feet.” ANoK. 


Replies. 


CARDINAL FAESCH’S PICTURE GALLERY. 
(5% x. 329, 437.) 

Being connected with the Faesch family, I 
Was at one time in possession of a copy of the 
catalogue inquired for, but am now unable 
to find it. I know, however, that there are one 
or two still to be had of the old bookseller near 


Palazzo Poli in Rome.* I have also the following 
extract from a letter of a traveller in Rome to the 
Bishop of Valence, dated Oct, 15, 1834, five years 
before, and published by the bishop two years 
after, the cardinal’s death: “La salle 4 mangert 
est encore tout tapissée de tableaux; il n’y a pss un 
coin des soyeuses draperies qui paraisse.” One 
day after dining with him the cardinal took the 
writer round his collections, first showing a bronze 
copy of the statue of St. Peter, then just about to 
be dispatched to his cathedral of Lyons. While 
they were talking a bell was heard ringing across 
the Tiber. On the writer inquiring what bell rang 
at so unusual an hour, the cardinal said it was the 
distress bell of the Poor Clares, and immediatel 
called his major-domo and desired him to atten 
to it. “We answered,” continues the letter, 
“that this was all very well, but that it shocked 
us sometimes in Italy to see a priest hold out his 
hand for alms. ‘ Which of us knows,’ replied the 
cardinal, ‘that he may not come to beg his 
bread ?’” The writer goes on to describe the 
gallery as filling 

“des immenses ealles of les tableaux sont classés et 
distribués par écoles, Au 1* étage se trouve la galerie 
Francaise, composée en grande partie de sujets de famille, 
la plupart de David ou de son école—des portraits de 
l’Empereur ; de Madame-mére ; de Marie Louise; du Roi 
de Rome, &c. Il y a le tableau du couronnement de 
Napoléon; celui des trois empereurs sur le fleuve pour 
la paix de Tilsit ; du mariage de Napoléon avec I’Archi- 
duchesse, &c. Une douzaine de Poussin, quelques-uns de 
Le Sueur. 

“Au 2° étage sont rangées les galeries italiennes et 
flamandes. Dans la 1* salle un admirable Jugement Der- 
nier par Angelico da Fiesole; une Assomption et une 
Fortune du Guide; Jésus et la Samaritaine de 
Ferrato. Dans la 2° une Piet’ de Michel-Ange; un 
Paysage du Caracci; un autre (7) du Dominiquin; des 

ortraits par Rembrandt; un Carlo Dolce. Dans la 3* 
Ie plus magnifique Titien qu’on puisse voir; c’est un 
grand tableau représentant les 4 Péres de I’Eglise aux 
pieds de la Ste, Vierge. De Giulio Romano une grande 
Adoration de I’Enfant Jésus par plusieurs Saints et 
Saintes. De Coreggio un Christ mort porté par les 
Anges; deux de Giorgione. Dans la 4° Raffaelle encore 
éleve ; le Christ en croix avec S. Jéréme et 8, Jean 
Evang.; une copie de la Belle Jardiniere par Pierino 
del Vaga; une autre copie d'une Ste. Famille de Kaf- 
faelle par Giulio Romano. Dans un petit cabinet un 
Passage de Ia Mer Rouge de Raffaelle 4 l'age de 12 ou 
14 ans; la fameuse Vanité de Leonardo, —— avec 5a 
figure de la Joconde ; quelques cartons de Michel-Ange 
et de Sebastien del Piombo,” 


He goes on to say that the Flemish collection 
“est la partie de la galerie qui a le plus de répu- 
tation,” and that it was considered to be better 


* Possibly there may be a copy to be seen in Chris- 
tie’s collection of catalogues. 

¢ This was in Palazzo Falconieri, near Palazzo Far- 
nese, where he resided for twenty-three years in exile 
after the fall of the Empire. When he was in Rome 
some years earlier, in the character of Ambassador of 
France, he occupied the palace at the corner of the 


Corso and Piazza Colonna opposite the Chigi Palace, 
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selected as well as larger than that of the Louvre, 
but gives no details. 

“Dans un petit cabinet au 3° étage, au coin de la 
cheminée, il y a une petite Ste. Famille de Raffaelle ; 
Yesquisse originale de la Transfiguration ; un superbe Le 
Sueur, Jésus chez Marthe et Marie; une autre Ste. 
Famille, trés bien conservée, de Léonardo; 4 tableaux 
historiques de N. Poussin, et quatre de Claude Lorraine. 
Dans la bibliothéque un Paul V.de Giulio Romano; deux 
autres charmants d’Angelico que le cardinal regarde 
comme des reliques ; et quelques portraits d’Holbein. 

“« Je vous rapporterai en revenant un livret qui vous fera 
connaftre le reste...... Son Em** pense en avoir 30,000. 
Pour moi, je crois qu'elle n’en sait rien, Outre ceux 
qui sont dans son palais et dans celui de sa scour, il y en 
a qui sont en 4 dans une douzaine de picces qu'elle 
a louées dans le voisinage. Encore les rangs sont telle- 
ment pressés entre eux qu’d peine reste-t-il un passage 
libre pour aller d'une porte 4 l'autre. 

“Dans ce tas sont beaucoup de maitres Grecs du 
moyen Age, et des peintres Italiens, Allemands, et Fran- 
gais du 14° et 15° siécle. C’est en quelque sorte I’his- 
toire de l’enfance de l'art.” 


The same writer mentions that on one occasion 
of distress in Lyons on account of the cholera the 
cardinal contributed fifty pictures, to be sold for the 
benefit of the sufferers. Now, though the British 
Museum does not the catalogue of the car- 
dinal’s gallery, it a small catalogue of forty- 
pictures sold in Paris in 1835 as 
M. F——, which I believe to be this v 
“ cinquantaine.” A ry notice says that 
MF had been known for 
“les fonctions publiques qu’il a remplies A Paris et par 
son godt pour les beaux-arts, dont il fait depuis 25 ans sa 
seule récréation; nul doute que la confiance publique 
n’accueille avec faveur le sacrifice qu'il a fait, dés le 
moment of son nom révélé par ses amis sera venu aux 
oreilles des amateurs.” 


It says, further, that some of them had been in the 
leries of the Palais Royal and of the Pr. of 
ino, One valuable picture he had restored to 
the shrine of Loreto on his way to Rome in 1803. 
This extraordinary collection, by far the largest 
two or i ing presen’ e 
Duke of Tuscany to the omen can he accom- 
panied his n in the expedition to Italy in 
the character of “Commissaire des Guerres,” 
Afterwards Napoleon was accompanied by a com- 
mission of savants, with Monge and Bertholet at 
their head, and, according to their advice, the 
ictures found in the towns and convents taken 
the army were sent home to the Directoire or 
doned to the officers. The Bishop of Valence 
affirms that the cardinal received no share of these, 
but that he often bought those he fancied of the 
officers ; the larger part, however, he 
from dealers, who, when it was once known that 
he was collecting, eagerly plied him. As with all 
collectors, it became a lifelong mania, and as he 
passed many years in Rome he had continual 


opportunities of being tempted to indulge it, His 


pats 


leading idea was to bequeath his to his 
diocese of Lyons; during Louis Pillipecs reign 
he more than once offered it on the sole condition 
of being allowed to return to his see, but he was 
always refused. During his residence in Rome 
he exercised the greatest liberality in giving access 
to it, both to visitors of every shade of political 
opinion* and to artists and copyists—a freedom 
which resulted in the abstraction of several can- 
vases. The Russian and Bavarian Governments 
made frequent proposals to buy the gallery, but 
he always replied that it should not go to the 
enemies of France ; and he likewise resisted the 
offers of rich English travellers, always retaining 
the hope that he might one day be allowed to 
return. Finally he directed the bulk of it to be 
sold and the proceeds to be divided between the 
“ Collage Fesch,”+ at Ajacciot (to which some of 
the pictures were bequeathed in bulk), and his 
family, Joseph, Napoleon’s elder brother, being 
sole executor. 

At his death in 1839 numerous tedious legal 
questions were raised as to the power of an exiled 
prelate to dispose of his property, and the sale did 
not take place till 1841. In Joseph’s will, dated 
1840,§ he complains of this delay, but he lived to 
see the sale. Out of such a number of course 
many remained unsold, and I remember Mr, 
Hooker, the eminent American banker in Rome, 
telling me that some time after a remnant of five 
thousand was offered him at a scudo apiece if he 
took the whole, or two scudi if picked over. He 
regrets that he let the chance slip; and they re- 
mained for some time in the hands of a man named 
Adducci, in the Ripetta, and I have frequently 
heard a claim of having been in Cardinal Faesch’s 
gallery made for third-rate pictures in furnished 
apartments.|| 


* On one occasion, when he heard a political opponent 
wished to visit it, he took steps to have him informed 
that he could do so without running any risk of —_ 
across himself. ‘Je serais désolé de barrer le chemin 
qui que ce soit,” he said. 

+ In a letter from the cardinal to the Emperor 
Napoleon, August, 1807, it would appear that be at that 
time entertained a grand scheme for endowing an 
academy of art for the benefit of both clerical and lay 
students, to be in connexion with one also to be founded 
in Rome. He says he had already formed the nucleus 
of it and had six young artists under instruction, that 
his gallery was to be put in connexion with it, and that 
he had spent on it every farthing he could spare. 

t Most guide and travel books about Corsica say that 
the pictures there are ve r. Possibly this state- 
ment arises from the fact of their being uncatalogued ; 
few people know what to make of a picture which is not 
officially labelled. Your correspondent 8, x. 437) 
found some good ones, at all events. ‘ 

§ In this will he makes a special bequest to his 
daughter of two pictures by Schneyders, one of which 
was @ very unusual subject for that master, namely, the 


on. 
| Since this reply was written, Capt, Budworth bas _ 
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In conclusion I would say a word as to the 
spelling of the name. The original Swiss form is 
Faesch or Fasch; it is so spelt in the title-page of 
various published works of members of the family, 
and also in the brevets of my step-grand- 
father,* who was in the 60th, afterwards the 62nd, 
Regiment of the English army,t as well as in all 
his private papers. But the French have no respect 
for national spelling, and alter that of every name 
they have to do with, so that the cardinal himself 
adopted the spelling of “Fesch,” just as they 
omitted the w and the final e in Buonaparte, and 
the present Italian members of the family (Pss. 
Gabrielli, Countess Campello, &c.) adopt the 
Frenchified spelling of “‘ Bonapart.” 

R. H. Busx. 


Assassin (6 S. viii. 66).—I am far from find- 
ing fault with Mr. E. H. Marswatvu’s criticism of 
the rendering of oixdpros (Acts xxi. 38) by the word 
Assassin, “ with a capital A,” in the Revised New 
Testament ; on the contrary, his objection appears 
to be just and well founded. But he has fallen 
somewhat into error in his historical illustration, 
missing the chief point thereof through a very 
pardonable want of technical acquaintance with 
the materia medica. The object of poisoning a 
weapon’s point is to introduce some subtle diffu- 
sible agent directly into the circulatory system of 
an animal for the purpose of causing death; and 
the cobra or rattlesnake acts thus when it strikes 
avictim. Now none of the preparations of hemp 
(Cannabis sativa), such as hdshish, bhang, churrus, 
&., could be effectively used in this manner. 
They are intoxicants, producing inebriation, with 

tasms, and more or less confusion of intellect, 
lowed by sleep; and it has been supposed that 
one or other of them may have been the vyrevGés 
of which Homer speaks as having been given 
by Helen to Telemachus in the house of Mene- 
Be this as it may, the use of the drug 

by the Sheik of the Ansayrii, or the “Old Man of 
the Mountain,” was not, as described by Mr. 
MarsHatt, to poison the points of daggers for 
the more certain destruction of “unsuspecting 
victims” by the hands of his followers. The chief 
desired to obtain blind obedience from his people, 
who, being “ true believers,” were fully acquainted 
with the delights of paradise promised in the 
Kordn by the prophet. Young men selected by 
the sheik for services of danger were prepared to 
meet certain death by being drugged with hdshish 
and carried whilst unconscious into a suite of 


told me that he remembers being in Rome two or three 
years later than the great sale, when the rest were sold 
auction in Piazza Mignanelli. 

am not sure if this is the correct appellation—he 
was the first husband of my mother’s mother; but I thi 
our language affords no other. 


splendid apartments and enchanting gardens, 


where the visions they experienced were 
heightened by the society of artful women and by 
such other adjuncts as would lead them to believe 
that they had enjoyed a real foretaste of the sensual 
joys of the Mohammedan heaven. On recovering 
they found themselves in their ordinary abode, 
and were told that similar happiness would be the 
instantaneous and eternal lot of all who perished 
whilst executing the commands of their chief. 
Such a one would not hesitate to plant his dagger 
in the heart of the most exalted personage, 
although he kaew that death by torture certainly 
awaited his deed; and it is recorded that the 
sheik, desirous of displaying to a visitor the un- 
questioning fidelity of those about him, beckoned 
to a youth, then regarding them from the summit 
of a lofty tower, who, throwing himself headlong 
in obedience to the signal, was dashed to pieces at 
the feet of the astonished guest. Of such were 
the Assassins, “‘ with a capital A,”—the men at 
whose name the best guarded potentates of the 
East could not choose but tremble; and those who 
desire to know more about them may consult Von 
Hammer and Walpole with advantage. But 
owxdpwos (rendered latro in the lexicons) seems, 
in my humble opinion, to convey the idea of a 
common cut-throat or bravo (as in Horace’s “ Ut 
jugulent homines, surgunt de nocte latrones”), 
rather than one of a murderous sect, like the 
Assassins, the Thugs, &c. Atrrep WALLIS. 


I have always accepted without question the 
derivation of assassin given by Webster and others, 
to wit, hashishin, the users of the extract of hemp, 
hashish. But recently being led to ask some ques- 
tions on the subject, I have been informed by 
some of our best Arabic scholars, natives, that 
there is in Arabic a word hass, meaning to kill ; 
from this word a regular derivative would be, they 
tell me, hassds, meaning a killer, and this would 
give in the nominative plural in, and in 
the oblique cases hassdsin, a form which we find 
in other words transferred from Arabic into Eng- 
lish, ¢.g., Bedawin. I should be glad to know if 
there can possibly be any connexion between this 
word and our word assassin, it being the same in 
both spelling and meaning. This is, of course, the 
merest conjecture on my part. 

O, A. F. Nessirr. 


Marmotryto, orn Sanp Picrures (6% vii. 
348; viii. 54, 96).—The following, from the Penny 
Cyclopedia, is interesting as relating to the above 
subject :-— 

“Benjamin Zobel, the inventor of marmotinto, was 
born in 1762 at Memmingen, in Bavaria, He received 
his education at the Government School in that city, 
and acquired the rudiments of drawing from one of the 
monks belonging to the convent of Ottobeuern. In 1783 
he came to London, where he formed acquaintance with 


t He lost his life in the War of Independence. 


Morland and Schweickhbardt, the latter of whom was 
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employed at Windsor Castle by George III.. ‘table 
decker.’ It was then the custom to ornament the royal 
dinner-table by having a silver plateau extending along 
the centre, on which were strewed various coloured 
sands or marble dust, in fanciful designs of fruit, flowers, 
arabesque work, &c. For this an artist of considerable 
talent and of great freedom of hand was required. On 
the retirement of Schweickhardt Zobel was appointed, 
and he continued to fill the office for a considerable 
period. Ornamenting the royal table in the manner just 
described was a daily occupation, the sands not being 
cemented by any substance. From this occupation arose 
the idea in the mind of Zobel of producing a finished 
and permanent picture by the use of some substance by 
which the sands might be fixed. After various experi- 
ments, a composition (in which gum arabic and spirits of 
wine formed the chief ingredients) was found to answer 
the best. The subject of the picture having been de- 
signed either on panel or millboard, a coating of the 
glutinous substance was spread over it; the different 
coloured sands were then used in a similar manner to 
that employed in decking the royal table, viz, by strew- 
ing them from a piece of card held at various elevations, 
according to the strength or softness of the tint required. 
Thus was formed a picture, not subject to decay, and 
rfectly permanent in all its parts, and this was called 
y the inventor ‘marmotinto.’ Some of the best speci- 
mens of this peculiar art were formerly in the possession 
of the late Duke of York, but were sold at his death in 
Oatlands. Several are still among the collections of paint- 
ings belonging to the Duke of Northumberland and Sir 
Willoughby Gordon.” 


St. John’s Wood. 


These pictures have been noticed several times 
in“ N. & Q.” F. H. (Dr. Husenbeth) speaks 
of them in the same terms of admiration as Canon 
Vewantes, and refers to an article in the Family 
Friend for a history of them, in which the inven- 
tion is assigned to Benjamin Zobel, of Bavaria 
(1 S. ix. 217). He lived 1762-1831. F. C. H. 
also refers to the practice of this form of painting 
at Bristol by Haas, who had been confectioner to 
George III., and had been employed at Windsor 
in decoration. Jonny Mummery, a relative of Haas, 
continued the subject at pp. 327-8, and related 
an anecdote of George ILI., who said to Haas: 
“Haas! Haas! you ought to fasten it,” who in 
consequence learned to make his pictures perma- 
nent. W. S. asked at 3° S, i. 348 where speci- 
mens might be seen, and was informed at p. 418 
by the first correspondent on the subject, F. C. H., 
that some of the pictures by Haas were bought by 
Mr. Miles for his collection. The collection has 
recently been sold. Ep. 


Grorce Ets. 


Lievria (6" S, vi. 86, 215, 256, 473 ; vii. 34, 
497).—As the discussion concerning the words 
comb and Cymry has been continued since the 
= of my former note, perhaps I may 

allowed to make a few further observa- 
tions. The Celtic origin of comb is proved, I 
think, by the facts, which I have already pointed 
out, that the use of the word chiefly occurs in 
districts that have a Celtic element in their popu- 


lation, and that the more Celtic the population 
the more frequent the use. To the objection that 
was made some time ago, that this frequent re- 
currence of the word in such districts may be due 
to the fact that in them the occasion for its use 
may mostly be found, I would observe that wo 
surely have valleys and hollows in those parts of 
England that are thought to be almost purely 
Teutonic, and yet that in such parts the word 
is rarely, if ever, to be found. In the whole of 
Yorkshire, I believe, there is only one place in 
the name of which it occurs, and that is Dun- 
combe, so called from the Duncombe family (Lord 
Feversham’s), which is not of Yorkshire origin. 

The present use of the French word combe 
supplies me with further proof in the same direc- 
tion. It is almost solely to be met with in the 
place-names of certain provinces (such as Dau- 
phiné, Savoy, and Piedmont) in which other 
purely Celtic words are still in use. Alp, for in- 
stance, is Welsh for a craggy rock; nant, in 
Savoy, as in Wales, stands for a brook ; moraine is 
from the Celtic mwr or mwrl, which mean respec- 
tively a thing that falls and a crumbling stone. 
Combe de Gavet, Combe de Malval, Combe de 
Sasseneire, and Combe de Cogne are all names of 
deep valleys and ravines lying in these regions. 
There can be little doubt that the word combe is 
Celtic. 

The German kamm, besides its meaning of 
comb for the hair, has also that of a crest or ridge, 
and the Danish kam and Saxon camb have doubt- 
less a similar twofold signification. But comb 
geographically and in place-names, and comb, the 
crest of a cock, the one Celtic, the other of Teu- 
tonic origin, are two distinct terms, having no- 
thing in common save similarity in spelling. The 
case of the word pen is somewhat analogous ; pen 
in place-names being the Welsh pen (a head), and 
pen, an instrument of writing, from the Latin 

nna. 

In the absence of any evidence of a connexion 
between the words comb and Cymru, or Cymry, I 
venture to think that the probable origin and 
meaning of the latter will be generally considered 
to be such as I have stated. Besides the instances 
that I have already given of certain similar words 
which have the meaning of fellowship, I may, 
perhaps, add, that while the prefix cym signifies 
union, rhau means a band, and rhwym, a bond 
or tie ; and that if we add the prefix to either of 
these words the h will be omitted, and we shall 
then have almost the exact terms which the Welsh 
use for themselves and their country. On the 
other hand, were these terms of Teutonic origin 
we should find them in use amongst the Saxons 
before the Welsh borrowed them. But of this 
there is no evidence. Moreover, if the latter 
desired to speak of themselves as Highlanders, 
there was no need for any such borrowing, as they 
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already had the requisite terms in their own lan- 
guage. Brig and brigant are Welsh for a summit 
or high land ; brigantiad is a Highlander; and 
the word brigant is also sometimes used in the 
latter sense. Cambria, I may remark, is only a 
Latinized form of Cymru. In Latin, as pro- 
nounced in most foreign countries, and in England 
before the Reformation, the obscure sound of the 
y following the hard ¢ in the word Cymru is more 
nearly expressed by an a than by another vowel. 

As the wall in Cornwall (Cornwealas) refers to 
the Welsh race, so does Cumber-land mean Welsh- 
land. A proof of this is furnished by the place- 
name Cumbernauld, which, that of Cumberworth 
excepted, is the only other commencing with 
Cumber that occurs to me at the present 
moment. The village thus named is not in the 
Highlands, but in the eastern detached part of 
Dumbartonshire, and just inside the wall of Anto- 
ninus. It evidently has its name from its situation 
on the border-lands of the Cymry, in the same 
way as Welshpool, Montgomery, Welsh Bicknor, 
and Welsh Newton. With regard to Cumber- 
worth, it lies in a corner of Yorkshire in which a 
Celtic settlement seems to have long existed in the 
midst of surrounding Teutons. The name of the 
town that is nearest to this village commences 
with Pen. Only a short way off is the village of 
Bretton. The Cumber in Cumberworth, then, no 
doubt also refers to Welsh inhabitants. The name 
Cumbrae, in connexion with which an objection was 
made, is also, I am inclined to think, merely the 
word cymraeg, rendered phonetically in a slightly 
different way. The islands that bear this name, 
being situated close to the mainland, were no 
doubt held by the Strath-Clyde Britons, and were, 
therefore, distinctively the Welsh islands, those 
further west being wholly Gaelic. 

I have now followed from comb to cwm, Cymru, 
and Oumber, to Cumberland, Cumbrae, Widdi- 
combe-in-the-Moor, and the Combe de Cogne, and 
I must confess my inability to follow further. I 
cannot follow to Camber, or to Camberwell. A 
feat such as that I must leave to others. 

C. W. 8. 


By-anp-ny (6" S. vii. 486, 518; viii. 96).—I 
think Mr. Suyrne Patawer is not right in sup- 
posing that by-and-by may signify “from time to 
time,” “occasionally,” in the passages that he quotes 
from The Squyr of Lowe Degre. He says “ per- 
haps” this is the meaning, but I think, on further 
consideration, he will agree that it is not. For the 
first passage, 

“Tn your armure must ye lye, 
Euery nyght than by and by; 
And your meny euerychone, 
Til seuen yere be comen and gone,” 
the meaning does not suit well; it would make 
ery night from time to time, or occasionally,” 
till seven years,” the adverb merely weakening 


the force of the definite terms “every night” and 
“seven years.” For the second passage, 
“ He bethought him nedely, 
Euery daye by and by,” 
the result would be the same, though not so 
obtrusively: “ he thought every day from time to 
time, or occasionally, of his revenge,”—the adverb 
is feeble. It appears to me that by-and-by is an 
adverb, first of place, meaning “ close and close in 
space,” “without interval of space” ; then of time, 
meaning “close and close in time,” “ without 
interval of time,” “immediately.” | Chaucer, 
Knight's Tale, 153, has:— 
“ Two yonge knightes liggyng dy and by,” 
where the whole context favours the meaning 
“ close side by side,” though Dr. R. Morris glosses 
it “ separately,” which gives no point to the word 
and makes the line feeble. This passage gives the 
early literal meaning of space; the first passage 
from The Squyr is very like it, though perhaps by- 
and-by there qualifies “every night,” but “ with- 
out interval” suits both well. 
0. W. Tancock. 


“T. on Hi Kerry” (6 §. vii. 87, 337).—I have 
seen some queries concerning this expression. Its 
origin is simple. Some observant, if not witty, 
tripper discovered that Kelly was a very common 
name here, so he addressed the people he passed, 
while driving along the roads, in this fashion. The 
notion soon spread, and now it may be heard ad 
nauseam, A Manxmay. 

Cronkbourne, I. M, 


Dovste Curistian Names (6" viii. 153).— 
The following are earlier instances of double Chris- 
tian names than those quoted in “ N. & Q.,” ante, 
p. 153, and are to be found in the Muster Rolls of 
the “ Scots Guards in the service of France,” in 
the years 1448-1538, viz: In 1448, Jehan Bel 
dit Wilson ; 1449, Jean Petit Creux ; 1450, Jean 
Makey Donistote; 1450, Michel Nacniqueu 
Sandeloré ; 1469, Jehan Bron de Barbune ; 1469, 
Jehan Bron de Saint Sever ; 1507, Jehan Jacques 
de Conigan ; 1538, Jehan Weil dit Boulle. It 
may be mentioned that all the “ men-at-arms” 
and archers in the Muster Rolls were men of rank 
and birth, and always attended by military fol- 
lowers or valets. Vide The Scots Men-at- Arms 
and Life Guards in France, by William Forbes- 
Leith, 8.J. (Edinburgh, William Paterson, 1882). 

Hewry G. Hops. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


In Camden’s Remaines concerning Britain 
(London, 1614) the following passage occurs on 
p. 49 :— 

“ But two Christian names are rare in England, and 
I only remember now his Maiesty who was named’ 
Charles James, as the Prince his sonne Henry Frederic ; 
and among priuate men, Thomas Maria Wingfield, 
sir Thomas Posthumus Hobby.” 
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Probably few readers of English history are 
aware that James I. was Charles James, or Prince 
Henry, Henry Frederic ; but perhaps as few could 
tell without reference the Christian names of the 
reigning sovereign. 

The case cited by Mr. Watrorp is rather one 
of a double surname than of a double Christian 
name. The Sir Thomas Pope Blount referred to, 
who, when governor of the school at High Barnet, 
had a seat at Tittenhanger in the parish of Ridge, 
near St. Albans, was named thus with a view to 
recording an old family connexion which would 
enable him in due time to reap the advantage, 
which he did, of being “founder's kin” to the 
Sir Thomas Pope who founded Trinity College, 
Oxford. Sir Thomas Pope Blount died in 1638, 
and was succeeded by his better-known son, also 
knighted, Sir Henry Blount, who in turn was suc- 
ceeded by another Sir Thomas Pope Blount, born 
in 1649, and made a baronet during his father’s 
lifetime by Charles II. in 1679. This second Sir 
Thomas, on the title-page of his best-known work, 
the Censura Celebriorum Authorum, London, 
1690, spells his name with a hyphen between the 
names, Thomas-Pope Blount; but either he or the 
dropped the hyphen at the end of 


In the list of Bailiffs of Bristol in 1486 occurs 
the name of “Hugo Jonys Bynor.” This is an 
early example; but I have met with an earlier, the 
exact date of which and the reference I have 
forgotten. James Horsey. 

Quarr, LW. 


Boneoayr (6% §. viii. 74).—At the above refer- 
ence HiRonDELLE quotes from Edmunds’s Names 
of Places, 1869, p. 145, “ Bun-gay (Suff.), the ga 
or place of some noted tree-stump.” I wish to 
point out that Mr, Edmunds seems to have 
changed his mind on this point; for in the same 
book, edition 1872, p. 181, we find, “Bun, E. 
from Bonna, a man’s name. Ex. Bon-inega-haye, 
now Bungay (Suff.), the inclosure of Bonna’s 
descendants or tribe.” He gives other instances 
on p. 177, under “ Bon,” and says that the name 
Bonna still exists as Bonner. The question arises, 
Where is Bungay to be found spelt Bon-incga- 
ange’ F. W. Weaver. 
ilton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 


Rererence Wantev (6 viii. 108).—The 
reference wanted by CaLcuTrensis may perhaps 
be to Dr. Burton’s description of De Quincey 
(under the nickname “ Papaverius”) in The Book 
Hunter (first edition, 1862, p. 42; second edition, 
1863, p. 44):— 

“Tf he ran short of legitimate tabula rasa to write on, 
do you think he would hesitate to tear out the most con- 
venient leaves of any broad-margined book, whether be- 
longing to himself or another? Nay, it is said he once 
gave in ‘eopy’ written on the edges of tall cotavo 


Somnium Scipionis; and as he did not obliterate the 
original matter, the printer was rather puzzled, and 
made a funny jumble between the letterpress Latin and 
the manuscript English.” 
Atrrep WALtis, 

An it be no scandal, I can tell Catcurrensis 
that Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps is a literary man 
who tears out leaves of books. I have seen him 
do it. He will go into a bookseller’s, buy a book, 
pay for it, find something in it he wants, tear out 
the leaves containing the something, fold these up 
and put them in his pocket-book, and then leave 
the mutilated, the bleeding, the palpitating, and 
mutely protesting volume (as it has seemed to me, 
witnessing the outrage) behind with the book- 
seller! I tell of this more in sorrow than in anger; 
and I only hope that while I thus ease my own 
long-ago wrenched feelings I shall also help to 
straighten the crooked morals (bibliophilially speak- 
ing) of Mr. J. O. H.-P. J. W. M. G. 


In “N. & Q.,” 5" S. xi. 201, is a notice of the 
late Rev. Orlando Bridgman Hyman by his half- 
brother, Mr. F. S. Haypon. The latter refers to 
the accounts given in the Times (shortly after 
January 13, 1878) and the World (January 8 and 
15, 1878) respecting Mr. Hyman’s habit of tearing 
leaves, “sometimes page by page, sometimes in 
handfuls,” out of oF = He denies, however, that 
this practice was connected with Mr. Hyman’s 
extraordinary memory, but thinks it “a bit of 
eccentricity not entirely clear of delusion.” 

H. Devevinene. 

Chiswick. 

[Several correspondents are thanked for information 
similar to that given by Ma. Detevinens. } 


Famity or Snape (6" S. viii. 7, 136).—Not 
only is this name to be found at Melbourne, co. 
Derby (as suggested by your Montreal correspon- 
dent), but in various other parts of the county; 
and it also occurs as a place-name in “ 
Snapes,” a farm situate midway between Derby 
and Ashbourne, in the parish of Brailsford. 

WALLIS. 


In the parish of Well, in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, is an old dwelling called ‘“ 
Castle,” now a farm-house, which belonged formerly 
to the Nevilles and afterwards to the Cecils. I 
do not, however, think that the patronymic 
“Snape” is found in those regions. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. | 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tae Roman Mivestones aT LLANFAIRFECHAN 
(6 vii. 345; viii. 53, 138)—I noticed Mr. 
Nortn’s communication as to the discovery of the 
second milestone at this place. It is the first one 
bearing the name of “Septimius Severus” found 
in Britain, and seems to confirm my view regard- 
ing the nominative case being used upon those 
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milestones set up when the emperor was in the 
neighbourhood. Septimius Severus, Caracalla, 
and Geta were in Britain together, a.p. 207-211, 
and there can be little doubt that this milestone 
was inscribed during that period. The inscription 
has probably ended after the word cera, with the 
same formula as that first discovered, t.¢., a. 
KANOVIO. M. P. VIII. 
W. WarKIN. 
242, West Derby Road, Liverpool. 


“Hermes Trismecistus” (6% §, ii. 487).— 
There is a translation of Hermes by J. D. 
Chambers, published by Clarke, of Edinburgh, 
1882, 8vo., with a very long introductory preface, 
which I think may furnish C. C, with all he re- 
uires, There was also a translation of him by 
be Everard, 1650, 12mo., but I think there is no 
copy of this in the British Museum. 
C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


Exr-Locks (6 S. viii. 145).—Are elf-locks any- 
thing more than the tiresome entanglements which 
easily occur in long, disordered hair, without either 
dirt or disease having aught to do with the matter ? 
Halliwell (Dict.) gives an Elizabethan reference to 
df-locks from Waits Miserie, 1596: “Curl’d and 
full of elves-locks.” These be they I think which 
Drayton termed “witch-knots.” His Elenor 
Cobham, anent Queen Margaret of Anjou, ex- 
claims :— 

“0, that I were a witch but for her sake ! 

I’faith her Queenship little rest should take : 
I'd scratch that face that may not feel the air, 
And knit whole ropes of witch-knots in her hair.” 
England’s Heroical Epistles. 
Sr. SwitHn. 


Tivtery Appey, co. Wexrorp, IreLanp (6% 
8. viii. 107).—Tintern Abbey, Ireland, lies about 
fifteen miles from the town of Wexford, and is the 
seat of an old Wexford county family, the Col- 
cloughs. It was founded about a.p. 1200, by 
William Mariscal, Earl of Pembroke, in fulfilment 
of a vow made by him when in peril of shipwreck. 
The Colclough property, including Tintern Abbey, 
was a few years ago the subject of a cause 
célébre in the Irish courts, culminating in an 
appeal to the House of Lords, under the name of 
Boyce v. Rossborough, 6 House of Lords Cases, 
2. ©. W. 


Mrs. Racuet Fretp (6 8. vi. 26).—To those 
who, like Mr. Boase and myself, take a deep 
interest in Westminster Abbey it will be a pleasure 
to hear that his prognostication (fully justified, I 
4m sorry to say, by the past) has not turned out 
ttue in this case, as the monument has been 
am in its original position in the north 

ister, 


Ratra Tomas, 
38, Doughty Street, 


Leatuer ror Watt Decoration (6" 8. vii. 
167, 417).—The following passage from the Bride 
of Lammermoor, the date of which is about 1710, 
may serve as an illustration of this subject :— 

“The Marquis occupied the chamber of dais, which, 
in every house above the rank of a mere cottage, was 
kept sacred for such high occasions as the present, The 
modern finishing with plaster was then unknown, and 
tapestry was confined to the houses of the nobility and 
superior gentry. The cooper, therefore, who was a man 
of some vanity, as well as some wealth, had imitated the 
fashion observed by the inferior landholders and clergy, 
who usually ornamented their state apartments with 
hangings of a sort of stamped leather, manufactured in 
the Netherlands, garnished with trees and animals 
executed in copper foil, and with many a pithy sentence 
of morality, which, although couched in Low Dutch, 
were perhaps as much attended to in practice as if 
written in Broad Scotch,”"—Chapter xxv. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Borer Service (6" §. viii. 87).— 

“ William de Albini, being chief butler or cup-bearer 
of the Duchy of Normandy, was appointed by William 
the Conqueror to the same office for England at his coro- 
nation in Westminster Abbey, and for his services in his 
army lands were given to him in Norfolk. This honour 
has passed to the Duke of Norfolk as bis heir and repre- 
sentative, and at our coronations the golden cup out of 
which the king drinks to his loving subjects becomes his 

rquisite. I bave always heard, and it is much to be 
amented, that several of the ancient cups were destroyed 
at the fire of Worksop manor.”—Howard’s Memorials of 
— Family, app. x., privately printed at Corby, 


In Blomefield’s Norfolk, vol. i. p. 370, it is 
stated that 
“the Conqueror gave the castle and manor of Bucken- 
ham to William de Albenio, who came into England with 
him, together with Wymondham, Snetesham, and Ken- 
ninghall, to be held by the service of being chief butler 
to the kings of England on the day of their coronation, 
for which reason he was always called pincerna regis.” 
His eldest son, William, married in 1139 the widow 
of Henry I., Alice of Louvain, and from this alliance 
the Dukes of Norfolk are descended. He became 
in right of his wife Earl of Arundel, and in course 
of time a female heir, through the failure of heirs 
male, carried the title of Earl of Arundel into the 
Howard family, which now holds it with all the rights, 
but not all the estates, of William de Albini, the first 
earl. The Howards, forinstance, have never possessed 
Buckenham Castle. Hugh de Albini, the last male 
heir of William, Earl of Arundel, and Alice of 
Louvain, died without issue in 1242, leaving his 
estates to be divided amongst four sisters. The 
eldest sister, Mabel, by her marriage with Robert 
de Tateshale, carried the castle and manor of 
Buckenham into the Tateshale family. The last 
male descendant of this marriage died a minor, 
without issue, in 1310, leaving three aunts his 
heiresses. The eldest of these, Emma, married 
Sir Osbert de Caily, Knight, and their son died 
without issue in 1316, leaving Margaret, wife of 
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Sir Roger de Clifton, heir, whose son Adam de 
Clifton succeeded to Buckenham in due course. 
The last male De Clifton died in 1490, when the 
castle of Buckenham came to Elizabeth de Clifton, 
a cousin, wife of Sir John Knyvet, about 1461. 
The Knyvets were owners of Buckenham till 1649, 
when (as has been already described) it was sold 
to Hugh Audley. 

Isabel, the fourth sister of the childless Hugh 
de Albini who died in 1242, took the Arundel 
property for her share. Her husband, John Fitz- 
alan, became Earl of Arundel, and through her 
was the ancestor of Mary Fitzalan, who, by marry- 
ing Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, in 1555, 
carried the earldom of Arundel into the Howard 
family by failure of heirs male. 

It is plain that if the Duke of Norfolk claims to 
be the royal cup-bearer or chief butler it is as Earl 
of Arundel and descendant of William de Albini, 
and not as the holder of Buckenham Castle. But 
the Duke of Norfolk, as heir also of the Mowbrays, 
claims likewise to officiate in right of his manor of 
Kenninghall. This was one of the properties settled 
by the Conqueror upon William de Albini, Earl 

Arundel. When the last male heir of this earl, 
Hugh de Albini, died without issue in 1242, the 
manor of Kenninghall fell to his second sister, 
Cecily, wife of Roger de Montealt. At the corona- 
tion of Edward III. Robert de Montealt petitioned 
the barons to be admitted chief butler “‘ by reason 
of his manor of Kenninghall, which office he re- 
covered against the Earl of Arundel, who claimed 
it as belonging to his earldom.” A decree was 

that “the office should henceforward be 
rformed by the several lords of Kenninghall, 
kenham, and Wymondham.” It appears that 
at the coronation of Edward II. the said Robert 
had claimed the same office in right of his said 
manor, but the Earl of Arundel, by his great 
wer, performed the service “to his detriment.” 
Montealt farther urged in support of his claim 
that ata previous coronation “ Hugh de Albini 
had served the office by deputy, not in right of his 
earldom, but of these manors.” 

The manor of Kenninghall came temporarily 
back to a member of the Arundel family in the 
fourteenth century, through the marriage of Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Richard Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, 
with Sir William Montague, then owner of Ken- 
ninghall. There being no issue of this marriage, 
and apparently no heirs, she retained the manor 
in dower of her widowhood, and carried it by 
a second marriage to Thomas Mowbray, Earl 
Marshal. It was subsequently confirmed by the 
king to Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, in 
1397. By the marriage of Margaret, daughter of 
Thomas Mowbray, first Duke of Norfolk, with 
Robert, son of Sir John Howard, many of the 
estates and honours of the Mowbrays came to the 
Howard family. Thus through the Mowbrays the 


Howards acquired Kenninghall and through the 
Fitzalans the earldom of Arundel. 

Evidently the duke claims to act as chief butler 
in a double capacity, viz., in the right of this manor 
and of his earldom (see Blomefield under “ Ken- 
ninghall ”). 

In an account of the coronation of George IV, 
I find, amongst other preliminary arrangements, 
that the Lords Commissioners met on June 7, 
1821, “to receive and dispose of certain claims in 
regard of tenures of sundry manors, of hereditary 
privileges,” &c. They considered and allowed 
“the claim of the Duke of Norfolk as lord of the 
manor of Worksop to find the king a right-hand 
glove and to support his right arm while he held 
the sceptre,” and also the claim of the same duke 
as “Earl of Arundel and lord of Kenninghall 
manor, in Norfolk, to perform the office of chief 
butler of England, and to have for his fees the 
best cup of gold and its cover.” 

The claim of “the mayor and burgesses of 
Oxford, pursuant to their charter, to serve in the 
office of butler to the king with the citizens of 
London” was also allowed. Evidently this is 
only a claim to assist the chief butler. 

The claim of ‘‘ Mr. Wiltshire as lord of the 
manor of Great Wymondley, in Hertfordshire, as 
chief cup-bearer to present the king with the first 
cup of silver gilt at dinner, and to have the cup 
for his fee,” was also allowed. J. Maske.t. 

Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. 


Sanpwicu Men S. viii. 204).—There is 
good woodcut representation of the two chief kinds 
of advertisement bearers—those who carried a 
placard aloft at the top of a pole and those who 
bore two placards, herald fashion, in front and 
behind—in Knight’s London, 1843, iii. 33. The 
true “sandwich man,” though he did not then bear 
that name, existed much earlier. I certainly re- 
member men thus carrying advertisement placards 
in 1826, and in Hone, Every-Day Book, ii. 720, is 
a drawing of one of that year. At this time, too, 
if not earlier, sandwich men on horseback were to 
be seen, and a sketch of one of these is given by 
Hone, ii. 704, where the rider, all but the tip of 
his nose and the point of his boots, is hidden behind 
a placard two yards high, setting forth “the last 
lottery.” Epwarp 


Davinson or Tottoca (6% S. viii. 229). —I 
cannot tell F. N. R. where Henry Davidson, of 
Tulloch, married Justina Mackenzie, and I do not 
suppose that it will be easy to ascertain the point, 
short of a reference to the existing representative, 
assuming the monumental inscription, apparently 
cited as the basis of the query, to be accurate ia 
its statements. From the fact that F. N. R. asks 
for particulars of the parentage and descent of 
Henry Davidson, first of Tulloch of his line, I am 
led to infer that the account of the family in the 
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last edition of Burke’s Landed Gentry had not been 
consulted by him before applying to “N. & Q.” 
The description there given of the wife of the first 
Davidson of Tulloch may be of use, for as no 
other marriage is mentioned her identity with 
our correspondent’s ‘‘ Justina Mackenzie” must 

assumed, and, if so, she would seem to have 
been a Mackenzie by a previous marriage only and 
not by blood. She is described as “a dau. of 
§. Fraser, Esq., of Achnagairn,” her Christian 
name not being given. 

I may perhaps aid F. N. R. to a clearer 
apprehension of the position of the Davidson 
branch of the great Clan Chattan if I name 
the following sources of information, in addition 
to the Landed Gentry. An account of the David- 
sons, or Clan Dai (in Mr. Shaw’s doubtless more 
strictly accurate orthography the name is writtten 
“Dhaibhidh”), will be found in the supplement 
in the third volume of Anderson’s Scottish Nation 
(Edinburgh, 1866); and a still more recent account, 
by a Highland historian, is given in the interesting 
and graphic Historical Memoirs of the House and 
Clan of Mackintosh and of the Clan Chattan (Lon- 
don, 1880), by Mr. A. Mackintosh Shaw. 

Robert Davidson, Provost of Aberdeen in 1411, 
fellat Harlaw. For him, and for a good many other 
Aberdeenshire men of the name from the fifteenth 
century to the present day, reference may be made 
to Inverurie and the Earldom of the Garioch, by 
Dr. Davidson, minister of Inverurie. The David- 
sons have a somewhat special interest attaching to 
them, as having been supposed by not a few 
writers to have been one of the two clans who 
fought the celebrated battle at Perth, which forms 

of the groundwork of one of Scott’s best 
nown tales. This theory Mr. A. M. Shaw has 
analyzed, both in the pages of “ N. & Q.” and in 
his subsequent Memoirs. His conclusion is adverse 
to the claim, but his genealogical account of Clan 
Dai places them second in rank among the clans 
yet remaining of the blood of the original stock, 
the first being the Macphersons of Cluny, the un- 
questionable heirs male of the original Clan Chattan. 
C. H. E. Carmicaagt. 
New University Club. 


St. Grorcr’s Hart, Liverroo.: 
THe Arcuitecr (6 S. viii. 145).—I can confirm 
Sir James Picron’s impression that Wilkins was 
dead long before St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, was 
opened in 1854. Wilkins died August 31, 1839, 
and there is a highly appreciative article on him 
in the Atheneum of September 7 of that year. Is 
itpossible that Mr. Loftie, in his History of London, 
confused St, George’s Hall, Liverpool, with St. 
George’s Hospital, London? The latter building 
was designed by Wilkins. J. R, Tuorne. 


Laws or Conyecricur (6" §. viii. 189, 
214),—Dr, Brewer inquires why the (pre- 


tended) Blue Laws of Connecticut were called 
“Blue Laws”? The reason is not far to seek, and 
is. by no means so grotesque as he suggests. Web- 
ster gives as his third definition of the adjective 
blue, “severe or over strict in morals, gloomy, 
extreme,” &c., and cites lines from Hudibras, 
quoted by Mr. Sotty, p. 214. It was in this 
sense, and because the earnestness of the early 
New England colonists sometimes took on a 
sombre colouring, and their laws reflected it, that 
those apocryphal statutes were nicknamed Blue 
Laws. Henry M. Dexter. 
Greystones, New Bedford, Mass., U.S.A, 


Too roo (6" §. v. 36, 97, 336; vi. 197, 357; 
vii. 256).—You may think this subject threadbare. 
The expression seems to have enjoyed a certain 
amount of popular acceptance in the time of 
James I. I find it is employed more than once 
by Thomas Scott in his Philomythie, published in 
1616. Thus, in writing of the weathercock, he 
accounts for its irregularities by saying, “his head 
was too-too great,” and again, “ his taile was too- 
too weak.” Other instances can be adduced of 
the author’s employment of this pedantic phrase, 
which seems to have revived after a merited 
oblivion of upwards of two hundred and fifty years. 

W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.I. 


Tue Frencn Preposition A (6" §. vii. 108, 
398 ; viii. 139).—I am obliged for the kind refer- 
ence to Freund’s Dictionary. The only two ex- 
amples Freund gives worth considering in this con- 
nexion are “‘ Pendere dicentis ab ore,” and “ Cog- 
noscere ab aliqua re.” As to lier d, such sayings 
as ad terram religare, ad ripam deligare, ad 
pallum alligare are too well known to need re- 
cording here. Pendere ab may not be so easily 
dismissed, perhaps ; let me just say, for the present, 
that the weight of its evidence (?) would be con- 
siderably greater if pendere were not met also with 
de, ex, and the ablative simple, and if pendre & did 
not constitute an isolated case amidst a number of 
quasi-synonyms, whose d is undoubtedly connected 
with the dative or with ad (lier a, suspendre a, 
attacher &, &c.). 

Respecting “ Cognoscere ab aliqua re=recon- 
naitre 4,” is the case proven? I have an impres- 
sion (subject to correction) that connattre de points 
out the source from which knowledge is derived, 
v.g., connatire de vue, de nom (cf. apprenz de 
moi), whereas the standard according to which 
certain preconceived notions or preacquired know- 
ledge are applied to an object with a view to re- 
cognise it is designated in French by 4, v.g., recon- 
nattre quelqu’un & sa voix, & sa mise, & sa marche, 
&e. Is not this & strongly suggestive of ad in the 
sense of secundum ? 

As to the reply ante, p. 139, E. McC— must 
have forgotten that “such verbs” in Latin 
governed the dative likewise, and by a strange 
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irony, it is only when they did so that the French 
verb takes &. The very first verb mentioned by 
E. McC— will suffice as an illustration. It being 
pee that 6ter comes from haustare, frequentative 
rm of haurire, the Latins said haurire aquam de 
— and the French say dtex cela de la table, de 
chaise, &c., just as they said, seven hundred 
ears ago, li prophetes ostad la puldre de sun vis ; 
+ the Latins said hawrire latus alicui, and the 
rench say dter quelque chose & quelqu’un. 
Esrocrer. 
Peckham, 


Lass (6" §. vi. 366, 396; vii. 277).—This 
word, especially its diminutive Jassie, is quite 
common in the Midland Counties. Except when 
marked by an uncomplimentary adjective, it is 
always used in a good sense. It is not only a 
simple equivalent for girl, but it nearly always 
implies a feeling of affection and tenderness on the 

t of the speaker. Parents use it when address- 
ing, and when speaking of their daughters, Lovers 
apply it to their sweethearts. Our poets afford 
innumerable examples of its common use in a good 
and commendatory sense ; and it is applied here 
just as Burns so often applies it in his songs. 
Here is one well-known instance :— 

“ Go fetch to me a pint o’ wine, 
An’ fill it in a silver tassie, 
That I may drink before I go, 
A service to my bonnie lassie.” 
The popular song, Warwickshire Lads and Lassies, 
fully shows that (unless qualified by an adjective) 
it is always used with a good, and often a flatter- 
ing application. J. A. Layerorp, 
Birmingham. 


Srewart or vii. 248 ; viii. 18),— 
The reply with which Lapy Rousset has favoured 
me as to the descent of this family hardly seems 
to touch the question asked by me (6™ S. vii. 248). 
There is no doubt as to the marriage of the 
Argyll and Bredalbane Campbells with the co- 
heiresses of Stewart of Lorn, but, according to the 
extract from Burke’s Extinct Peerage which I 

uoted, there would seem to be no blood relation- 
ship between the De Ergadias (the earlier lords of 
Lorn) and these Stewarts. My quotation was 
from the Dormant and Extinct Peerages, &c., 
ed. 1866, p. 508. A. Catper. 


I venture to think that Lavy Rosset has 
made a mistake in her reply to Mr. Catper’s 
y wes The second wife of Duncan, first Lord 

ampbell of Argyll, was Margaret Stewart, 
daughter of that John Stewart of Auchingown, 
son of King Robert III., who is referred to in my 
note, ante, p. 4. It was Isobel Stewart, wife of 
Colin, second Lord and first Earl of Argyll, that 
brought the Lorn descent to which Mr. Catper’s 
question refers. This, at least, is the generally 


received account, although, as I have already men- 
tioned, other details are given by other authors, 
But I have never seen any authentic version that 
bears out the statement made by Lavy Russeu, 
and should be glad if she would favour us with 
her authorities. Siema, 


8. iv. 489; vi. 55, 177, 
319; vii. 58, 516).—The Canadian lady who said, 
“Come here till I fix your tie,” was not, so far as 
I can see, using till in the ordinary sense of while 
or whilst, i.¢., she did not mean “Come here 
during” a certain period, but up to a certain 
period. She was simply using a variant of the 
common Irish expression, “ Wait till I see” so- 
and-so. It has often been pointed out in “ N. &Q.” 
that while is the proper equivalent for wntil in the 
North, and especially in Yorkshire. It is, indeed, 
one of the two “last infirmities of noble minds” 
whereby the guileless Yorkshireman may be dis- 
tinguished from his brethren of the South. The 
other “ note” is a certain way of using the neuter 
verb to move. Whereas the south country brother 
bows to a lady, the G.Y. invariably moves to her, 
“Did you move to Mrs, Chose?” “ No; for she 
did not move to me.” A. J. M. 


Canptemas Orrerinas §. viii. 8, 139, 198), 
—A near relative of mine informs me that at the 
school in Perthshire which she attended about 1818, 
it was customary for each child at Candlemas to 
present the master with as much money as he or 
she could. The master then regaled the children 
on raisins, almonds, &c., and the boy and girl who 
gave the most received the title of king and queen 
for the ensuing year. The children were so desir- 
ous of obtaining the regal appellation, that they 
eagerly importuned their parents to let them have 
as large an amount as ay for this — 

. T. Mackenzie 


Boox-pLates Greek Morross (6" 8. 
iv. 266, 414, 497; v. 296; vi. 136, 218, 398; vii 
295, 336).—One celebrated book-plate bearing 4 
Greek motto has not yet been mentioned—that of 
Bilibald Pirckheimer (b. 1470, d. 1530), the friend 
of Albrecht Diirer. There are in the library of 
the Royal Society several copies both of this book- 
plate and of the portrait of Pirckheimer, also used 
as a book-plate. The books, with the plates in 
them, were acquired by the Earl of Arundel soon 
after Pirckheimer’s death, and were given to the 
Royal Society by Henry Howard, Duke of Nor- 
folk, in 1666. The Greek sentence to which I 
refer stands at the head of the plate between 8 
Hebrew and a Latin one: ‘APXH’ 
®O'BO® KY'PIOY. Hersert Rix, B.A. 


Science Club, Savile Row, W. 


Dr. Clutton, Canon of Hereford in the early 
part of this century, had on his book-plate the 
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seen this book-plate in many books in the library 
of the late Archdeacon Lane Freer, nephew and 
son-in-law of Canon Clutton. T. W. 


(6" S. viii. 89).—This word is in very 
common use about here, and means to torment 
anything by throwing sticks and stones at it. See 
quell (Skeat), “A.-S. cwellan, to kill + O. Sax. 
quellian, to torment.” The initial s is prefixed 
(as in squeeze, A.-S. cwisan, see Skeat) for em- 
phasis, being due to the O.-F. es=Lat. ex, an in- 
tensive prefix. In East Somerset the word squail 
is pronounced so as to rhyme with tile (pronounced 
broadly). Bosworth gives the forms cwelian, 
cwilmian, cwylman, cwoellan, cwelmian. 

F. W. Weaver. 

Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

History of England from the Accession of James 1. to the 
Outbreak of the Civil Wor, 1603-1642, By Samuel R. 
Gardiner, LL.D., &c. Vols. I., I1., IIL, and IV. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Four volumes of Dr. Gardiner’s collective history have 

now appeared, and the public is in a position to appre- 

ciate the value of the contribution that has been made 
to historical literature. Nothing fragmentary or, apart 
from the scheme framed by the author, incomplete was 
found in the separate works which Dr. Gardiner has 
now united. The great work, however, in which Dr. 
Gardiner has combined his previous labours differs 
widely from the separate parts, and conveys a higher 
notion of the philosophical insight and acumen of the 
author. Thisimprovement may—probably will—be less 
apparent in ding vol The early portion of 
the history has, in consequence of the discoveries that 
have been made since its first appearance, undergone 
complete revision, and been in part rewritten. A long 
preliminary sketch has been greatly condensed, and now 
occupies less than a fifth of the opening volume. In 
place of the information omitted the latest discoveries 
at the Record Office are incorporated into the story. 
As further information is continually received, Dr. Gar- 
diner speaks of supplying new matter in the shape of an 
appendix. In the description of Gunpowder Plot and 
the events which led to its formation Dr. Gardiner 
proves his possession of a singularly effective narrative 
style. His philosophical grasp is perhaps best attested 
in the chapters in the second volume headed respec- 
tively “The Addled Parliament” and “The Opposition 
to Somerset.” In the chapters dealing with Lord Bacon, 
moreover, clearness of view, moderation of expression, 
8 calmness which is sympathetic while it is judicial 
are abundantly shown. Tn the preface to the second 
volume Dr. Gardiner acknowledges his obligations to 
those Simancas records the publication of which must 
end in the rewriting of all English history for a couple 
of centuries, 
_Twenty years have been spent in preparations for the 
ry which will shortly, in a complete form, make 
its appeal to the public. The work, when completed, 
will represent the substantive product of a lifetime. As 
such it is honourable, and the history of the pre-Revo- 
lutionary period of English history will take rank with 
the highest historical accomplishment, 


History and Description of Santry and Cloghran Parishes, 
County Dublin. By Benjamin William Adams, D.D., 
Rector of Santry. (Mitchell & Hughes.) 

It is but seldom that we have to welcome a really 

book on Irish local history. There are few of them of 

any sort ; and most of those we have seen bear the scars 

of recent conflict. They are not written for the single 
purpose of telling us about past times, but with the 
further object of impressing on our minds the evils of 

English rule, the glories of the ancient days when the 

Green Island was independent of the blessings which she 

derived from the Reformation. All these subjects are 

worthy of discussion, but they have no place in local 

annals. Dr. Adams has realized this, and has given us a" 

history of the two parishes in which he is especially 

interested almost entirely free from this offensive sort of 
erg Santry is a parish to the north of the city of 

ublin, - Dr. Adams might, had he chosen to follow the 
evil habit of some English topographers, have incor- 
porated in his book anything that happened to interest 
him in the annals of the capital. He has acted wisely 
in making his book strictly local. Continual wars have 
left few medizeval records such as exist relative to the 
most obscure places in England. Dr. Adams has, how- 
ever, left few sources of knowledge unexamined. If he 
is not able to take us so far back as an English rector in 
the like circumstances might have done, he has been 
most industrious in gleaning every shred of information 
as to more modern times, Not only have we the general 
annals of the parishes arranged in chronological order, 
with references given to the sources from which the 
knowledge is taken, but we have a large amount of bio- 
graphical and genealogical matter relating to the families 
of Bellingham. Barry, Domville, and others, a list of 
the guardians and churchwardens since 1639, and, what 
to some people will be of more interest than anything 
else, a list of the various names by which the different 
town lands bave been known from time to time. The 
engraving of the tomb of Richard, Lord Barry, and his 
wife, the date of which is about 1683, is very curious, 

The feeling of the artist has been medizval throughout, 

but he has used the debased classic ornaments with 

which he was familiar. 


General Index to the First Twenty Volumes of the Astro- 
nomical Register. By F. W. Levander, F.R.A.S. 

Tue mass of useful and often valuable scientific infor- 
mation which has been accumulated in the Astronomical 
Register since it was started at the beginning of 1863 has 
made it very desirable for its possessors to have a general 
index for reference, and this Mr. Levander has here 
supplied in a very careful and accurate manner. 


Tue author of Jreland not the Hibernia of the Ancients 
(Peebles, Watson ; Edinburgh, Menzies & Co.) contends 
that Iceland was the true Hibernia. This is a remark- 
able contention, and we cannot say that we think ade- 
quate evidence is offered in support of it. Byzantine 
writers are poor authorities, it seems to us, on matters 
affecting the topography of the British Islands. The 
fact that relics of Christian inhabitants, presumably 
Scottish (i.¢., Celtic) monks, were found by the Norse- 
men was long ago known. It was brought out in 
a review of some then recent work on Icelandic 
literature in the Gentleman's Magazine for August, 
1866. But the occupancy, whether for a long or short 
time, was clearly only eremitical. The passion of 
the Celtic monk for solitude was constantly urging him 
from island to island, the further from the haunts of 
civilized or semi-civilized man the better. Little or 


nothing is known of the Celtic monks on the Westmann. 
Islands in Iceland. “Quo autem modo rursus desolate 
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sit, ignoratur,” is all that the Scandinavian annals of 
Iceland have to tell us beyond the not improbable sug- 
gestion that the colony may only have been a summer 
station. The story of the controversy concerning the 
“Secoti,” which involved the possession of a number of 
monasteries and colleges on the Continent, was pic- 
turesquely and impartially told by the late learned 
Bishop Forbes, of Brechin, in his most interesting article 
on “Scottish Religious Houses Abroad,” in the Edin- 
burgh Review for January, 1864. We do not as yet see 
cause for transferring the “ Hibernia, insula sanctorum,” 
of mediwval writers to the bleak and remote Iceland of 
Njal and Gisli, the “ Snow-land ” of its first Scandinavian 
discoverers. 


Tur Bedfordshire Notes and Queries (Bedford, Haw- 
kins & Ransom), under the editorship of our corre- 
spondent Mr. F. A. Blaydes (who, we observe, has 
removed from Tilsworth to Shenstone Lodge, Bedford), 
continues its good work of collecting church notes, 
extracts from parish registers, fragments of folk-lore, 
&c. Part iii, for July, contains a portion of church 
notes, with blazons of numerous coats, including one at 
Warden, attributed to the Kirton family, who have 
lately been the subject of some discussion in our pages. 
We suppose that notes of interrogation indicate doubtful 
readings, and should have thought they might well have 
been appended to some of the Latinity of the monnu- 
mental inscriptions, such as “ canonicus ecclesiam cathe- 
dralem Londoni et Hereforde,” where the marks of con- 
traction were clearly omitted by the writer of the 
church notes, the previous portion of which, in part ii., 
is not before us. e should like to see evidence of Mr. 
Blaydes being supported by a larger number of local 
correspondents. At present we fear that too much 
devolves upon himself and one or two other zealous Bed- 
fordshire antiquaries. 

Tux second volume of Longman’s Magazine, May to 
October, 1883, contains, amidst much light and readable 
matter, many articles of serious, and some of scholarly, 
interest, In the October number of this magazine is the 
conclusion of Dr. Freeman’s valuable paper on “ Titles” 
and an essay by the Rev. H. R. Haweis on “ Richard 
Wagner's Grave.” 

Tux Londen Quarterly supplies an appreciative bio- 
graphy of the late Prof. Palmer and an essay upon itself, 
explaining the changes to be brought about by the com- 
mencement of a new series. 

Comsrrevovus among the contents of the Nineteenth 
Century is a brilliant dialogue by Dr. H. D. Traill on 
the “ Politics of Literature.” Especially interesting to 
readers of “ N. & Q.” is the paper by Mr. F, M. Capes on 
the “ Poetry of the Early Mysteries.” 

A new feature in the Contemporary consists of a series 
of monthly papers by foreign writers, ‘‘ picturing con- 
temporary life and thought ” in various countries. The 
first of the series appears in the present number, and is 
— rance by M. Gabriel Dr. 

raill sends to the same magazine a good paper on 
Richardson. 

“A Festivan or To-pay” and an 
account, under the title of “A Swiss Peasant Novelist,” 
of Albert Bitzius, better known by the pseudonym of 
Jeremias Gotthelf, attract attention to Macmillan. 


Mr. J. BE. Battzy, F.S.A., has reprinted in pamphlet 
form a valuable and well-written essay on Bishop Lewis 
Bayly and his Practice of Piety, first delivered before the 
Manchester Literary Club, and afterwards published in 
the Manchester Quarterly. To the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
this full account of a man and a work more than once 

in our columns will have distinct interest, 


Aotices to Corresponvents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


C. G. Becxronp.—In addition to Vathek, which was 
originally written in French, William Beckford, of Font- 
hill, is author of a satirical work entitled Biographical 
Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters, 1780, 12mo., 1824; 
Italy, with Sketches of Spain and Portugal, 2 vols. 8vo., 
1834-5; Recollections of Alcobaga, an Excursion to the 
Monasteries of Batatha, 8vo., 1835. A presentation copy 
to R. 8. White, with MS. notes by the recipient, of 
two works last named is priced 16s. in the September 
catalogue of Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co., of Piccadilly, 


T. Henperson (“ W. Fulbeck’s Parallel of the Civil, 
Canon, and Common Law, and Smith’s Commonwealth 
of England”).—The two parts of the first work were, 
according to Lowndes, respectively published in 1601 
and 1602, and issued with a new title-page in 1618. Sir 
Thomas Smith’s Commonwealth of England, first pub- 
lished in 1583, is said in the English Cyclopedia to have 
been translated into Latin by the author. The Latin 
edition was frequently reprinted by the Elzevirs. It 
forms the first volume of what is known as the “ Répub- 
liques Elzeviriennes.” 


G. Mackenzie.—The work in question is assumably 
by Fra Paolo, otherwise Paolo Sarpi, who was largely 
concerned in the quarrels described. It is not included 
among his principal writings, and is mentioned neither 
in Brunet’s Manuel du Libraire nor in the Nouvelle 
Générale. it has a certain measure of in- 
terest, but can scarcely be of great pecuniary value. 


Harmony.—The postage-stamps are manufactured for 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue by Messrs. De La 
Rue & Co. It is doubtful whether the Commissioners, 
if they know, or the manufacturers will supply infor- 
mation which, if imparted, might enable a member 
of the outer world to compete with them in a manufac- 
ture representing so large a revenue as that which is 
gathered into Her Majesty's Exchequer from the sale of 
postage-stamps. Our correspondent can try. 


T. Carzy.—Your query will probably appear next 
week. So much in excess of the space at our di 
is the matter weekly sent in, that it is impossible to 
guarantee the immediate insertion of any query or note, 
especially such as is of purely private interest. 


M. Overton (‘Bacon’s Sylva Sylvarum”).—The 
edition of this work of which you speak has very slight 
commercial value. 


, W. J. P. (Ipswich).—We cannot answer queries of the 
class, 


G. 8. B. (“ Biography of Darwin”). — Consult the 
Atheneum, April 29 and May 13, 1882. 


Erratum.—In the note on “ Pi” and “Tau,” ante, 
p. 226, for “Tau” read Tan throughout. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 2), 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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Each Half-yearly Volume complete in itself, with Title-Page and Index. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


THE ATHENAUM 


CONTAINS 


REVIEWS of every important New Book, English and Foreign, and of 
every New English Novel. 


REPORTS of the LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS of Scientific Voyages and Expeditions. 
CRITICISMS on Art, Music, and the Drama. 


LETTERS from Foreign Correspondents on subjects relating to Literature, 
Science, and Art, 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of Distinguished Men. 
ORIGINAL POEMS and PAPERS. 
WEEKLY GOSSIP on Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, Music, and 


THE ATHENAUM 
Is so conducted that the reader, however distant, is in respect to Literatute, Science, the 
Fine Arts, Music, and the Drama, on an equality in point of information with the best 
informed circles of the Metropolis. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


DORE’S LAST GREAT WORK. 


TH SE 


By EDGAR ALLEN POE. 


RAVEN. 


Illustrated by GUSTAVE DORE. 


With a Comment on the Poem by EDMUND CLARENCE STEADMAN. 


The Volume contains 26 Full-Page Engravings on Wood in the finest style of the Art, printed on imperial folio paper, 
bound in cloth extra, price THREE GUINEAS, * 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEAD-HUNTERS 
OF BORNEO.” 


‘ 

BOCK (CARL).—“TEMPLES and 
ELEPHANTS"; or, Narrative of a Journey of Exploration through 
Upper Siam and Lao. By C. — BOCK, 1 vol.Svo. With Coloured 
Plates and numerous Woodcu' 


‘O’BRIEN (R. BARRY).— FIFTY 


YEARS of CONCESSIONS to IRELAND; being a Short History 
of the Remedial Measures by the British Parliament for 
Treland between the Years 1831 and 1831. By RK. BARRY O'BRIEN, 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘* The Parliament- 
ary History of the Irish Land Question." Demy Svo. cloth extra, 


COOK (DUTTON).—ON the STAGE, 
STUDIES of THEATRICAL HISTORY and the ACTOR'S ART. 
only a ‘or of “ A Book of the Play,” &c. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. cloth 
VICTORIA UEEN).—HER GIRL- 


HOOD and WOMA D. by GRACE GREEN- 
WOOD. With Illustrations. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


A New Edition, with 138 Original Woodcuts by Browne. Engraved 
by J. D. Cooper. Small post Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY REV. B. H. BICKERSTETH. 


BICKERSTETH (E. —“FROM 


YEAR to YEAR.” A Collection of about 100 Poetical Pieces, many 
which never yet appeared. iémo. with red border lines. 
oth, 3s. 6d. 


MARKHAM (ADMIRAL),—A NAVAL 


CAREER DURING the OLD WAR, heing a Narrative of the Life 
of Admiral 1 Markham, MI’ for Portsmouth for Twenty-three 
Years (Lord of the Admiralty, 1801-4, and 1806-7). By CLEMENTS 
R. MAKK IAM, C.B. 


SHAKESPEARE, — The RIVERSIDE 


SHAKESPEARE. Edited by RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 3 vols. 
crown Svo. cloth, gilt top. 36%. A Large-Paper Edition hasalso been 
rinted, of which only a few Copies have been supplied for England. 

n 6 vols. 8vo. cloth extra, 65s. 


SMITH (WM. R., M.D.).—The LAWS 
CONCERNING PUBLIC HEALTH. 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO THE RIGHT 
HONOU! EARL DUFFERIN, K.C.B. 
MACDONALD (A.).— “OUR SCEP- 


TERED ISLE,”’ and its World-wide Empire. By ALEXAND 
MACDONALD. Small post Svo. cloth, 4s. 


ANNEXATION IN THE PACIFIC. 


COOTE (WALTER).—The WESTERN | 
ROBIN HOOD. The Merry Adven- 


PACIFIC; being a Description of the Group of Islands to the Rert 
East of the Australian Continent. By WALTER COOTE, F.R.G5., 
Author of ‘Wanderings South and East.’ ‘Three Months in the 
Mediterranean,’ &c. Witha Map and 25 Illustrations executed by 
Edward Whymper from Drawings by the Author. Small post Svo. 


about 200 pp. 2s. 6d. 
WHITTIER, LIFE of. By R. A. 


UNDERWOOD. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street, E.C. 


| GEORGE ELIOT: a Critical Stu 


her Life, Writings, and Philosophy. By GEORGE A 


COOKE. Crown 8vo, 


KNIGHT (E. J.). —The CRUISE of f the 


“ FALCON.” A Voyage to the Pacific in a 30-Ton Yacht. 
numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. crown Svo. 


FERGUSON (JOHN). --CEYLON in 


1883, Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


BILBROUGH (E, ERNEST,-— 


"TWIXT FRANCE and SPAIN ; or,a Spring in the Pyrenees. 
E. ERNEST BILBROUGH. illustrated by GUSTAVE 
With additional Sketches by Miss BLUNT, and Two Maps. 


RUSSELL (W. C.).—_SAILOR’S LAN- 


GUAGE: a Collection of Sea Terms and their Definitions, wv. 
RUSSELL, Crown numerous Illustrations, 7 


RUSSELL (W. C.),-LITTLE LOO: a 


Novel. Small post Svo. cloth 


RUSSELL (W. C. SEA QUEEN, 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 31 (Now ready. 
NEW ILLUSTRA TED BOOKS, = PLATES, 

FOR YOUNG PE 


UP STREAM: a Joumnan from the 


= AK to ee Past. Pictures and Words by R. ANDRE do, 


PERSEUS the GORGON SLAYER 
Tilustrated by T. Spence. The Tal 
GORDON. very Coloured Plates. 4to. fancy boards, 5s. 


BOATS (The) of the WORLD. 
picted and Described by 0 OF THE +r 
upwards of 8 Coloured AFA of the 
Rowing and Sailing Roats in Use among Civ 
— with Descriptive Letterpress. Crown on macy 


NEW WORK BY JULES VERNE. 


VERNE (JULES),—The GREEN RAY. 
By JULES VERNE. With 44 graphic Illustrations, Small pan OW 
BOUSSENARD (LOUIS). — The 


CRUSOES of GUIANA; or, the White Tiger. By LOUIS 
SENARD. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


NTY (G. A)—JACK ARCHER: a 


Tale of the Crimea. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. gilt edges, cloth extm, 


ROLAND (The STORY of). Tus: 
trated by HOWARD PYLE. Numerous Illustrations, Crown 


SIEGFRIED (The STORY of). ), BY 


JAMES BALDWIN. L[lustrated by Howard Pyle. 
cloth extra, 6s. 


tures of Robin Hood of Great Renown. in Nottinghamshire, Wi 
and illustrated by HOWARD PYLE Fuill-Page al 
other Illustrations. Imperial cloth extra, lis. 


WHITTIER’S BAY of SEVEN 


—. Printed on Hand-made Paper, bound in parchment, 


Printed Athene Press, Took’s Court, 
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